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ABSTHACT , - . ' ^ 

This booklet relates the history of the Career 
Opp^tunities Program (COP). The objective of the COP vras to provide 
for indigenous community residents worteing as par'aprofe^sional 
teacher aides in the nation'r low-incooe urban and rural schools the 
opporturilty to advance within the , education prof essiom and,, 
ultimately, to improve the learning of the children, in those schDols. 
The program received Federal support* Kn important factor in the 
aev.eiopment of thisVprogram was the character of the' individual 
trainee* Belonging .to the s,ame ethnic and mi,nqrity groups as the 
children with whom they dealt, they brDaght to the position of, 
teacher aide rapport and sympathetic unaerstanding^^^^s^the pupils. 
There graaually aeveloped a .qooperativs working relationship between, 
schools in th'e COP program and loca 1 inst^itutions of . higher Learning. 
Colleges and universities became involTed^ ad justing credit 
reguirements, recognizing the value of experience, and eventually 
accepting COP interns as student^- This Involvement ded 'to the 
hoped-^fpr *end proauct--a teacher aide coflld take coucses in 
cooperating cblleges and finally^ receive teacher certification, 
enabled many low-income and minority group pe.ople to advance in 
teaching profession from the modest beginning of helping in the 
classroom to fully accredited teach era, often achieving degrees^ 
beyond the basic B.ft* (JD) , ^\ ^ 
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' Dedication ' ' 



The transcendent force aflA the dominant fact about the Car^r Opi 
portinitles Program was the paraproRsiron^hpwticipant. Ta ^it^ 
about COP is ttf rediscover-what sacrifice and dedication are aU^about, 
Both aFl epitomized by the more than 14,000 persons who unde^^veIVt. 
the COP process, and itis to them that this documents dedicated. 
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^Foreword 



The Career Oppoctunities Program (COP) was probably the most 
soundly Innovative of the two dozen or ^ore educational personnel 
development programs supported under the provisions of the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act (EPDA). The program succeeded in 
testing the theoretical notions (y that closer erthnic, cultural, and socio- 
economic identification between teacher anjd learner could ehhance the 
teaching/learning' milieu, (2) that the qualiiy of the '^affective domain*'' 
relationships hetween teacher anffcKUd doeS^m f aot bear significantly 
on the chMd*^developmental potentlalp and (3) that there is arich lode 
of competence arid commitmelht among the disadvantage^ populations 
- of our Nation that caff be tapped In the public interest if provided with 
_the^necessary public support. ^1 . 

The putcome^ — in quantifiable data as well as informed and responsi- 
ble ju^ments— lent support to these notions, thu^s raising them to the 
level of; operating principles, COP had served fhese notions well by 
bringing new ari^dlfferent kinds of people into the Nation's classrooms ^ 
as aides and profefesionals,,.marshalling future support with each new ' 
successful program implementation. : 

The, following pages describe this experience in some detail,. (feorge 
Kaplan, the author and principal researcher, was himself a merriber of 
the staff of the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development and its 
successor agency, the NationaVCenter for the Improvemenbof Educa- 
.tional Systems (NCIES). A fortuitous development subsefluently 
.brought him^to the New Careers Tlraining Laboratory, which conceived 
and developed this volume as a product of its'consulta^ve relationship 
with the proyram. ' ^ - 

Out of his direct knowledge and experience as a staff officer at the 
bureau level 'Mr. Kaplan has fashioned an incisive, comprehensive, and 
professionally Useful account of a Federal program that worked. Less a 
hirtory than a humanly 4ntrigriing story, his account retains its value 
for the policymaker and th^ educational prpfessionaL Going beyond the 
indication of cirtain caveats in education policy development, it also 
suggests promising new directions for public *policy in the matter of 
manpower training for social-service occupations* The.training and suc- 
lefsful participation of Vietnam-era veterans in COP, for example, 
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may wMl warrant policy consideratipn as a general manpower training 
.model for low-iftCDrrie veterans who have b^^^ j^Tdest hit By . 
unemployment ^\ / -^f' ^ ' / , ^ 

. Jn sum, this volume ^mmehde itself as a well-written acpount of a 
FBderwA program conceived, tested, and successfully itianaged to meet 
. a cleaFly idenrtfied social need, ' ' , ' ^ ' j 

^ - Thornas Carter ^ » 

V > . ^ / Director, Divisionof , 

Educational Syste^ns Development 
' • . . / ^ UJ.Opeeolf Education ^ ^ ' 



^ ^ Aoknowledgmanti 



This effort to capture the essence of the many-sided and rernarKable 
GareeiiOpportunitiei Prpgram of the United States Office of Education 
owes much to many^ The designeri and early ad the pro* 

gram— person like Wilton Anderson, William S^mitH, Russell Wood, . ^ 
and Don Davies— were a remarkable collection of skiUeH, visionary, 
md yet compassionate educatiowl leaders: A^id they were important 
contrfbutors of the often elusive information that forms the backbone 
of this narrative. No less.helpful were the men tod.womeh of U^OE, 
both in Washington and in the USOE regions, wh5 pesp0nded quickly 
and unstintingly whenever their dat^a or.expertise were needed, ■ 

At various times and for' periods £hat could only have constituted an 
inordinate burden on them, the people of COP throughout the coun- 
try _in site visits, iriterviews, conferences, telephone conferericea^- 
repprtSs and by almost every means conceivable^ — gave unhesitatingly 
of Aelr time, knowledge, and, above alU their analytical; of tert critical 
insights about COP, The list of directors, coordinators, teachers, and 
pariicipants who contributed to the process is endless. As the patient 
principal targets of a ceaselesi stream of requests for time and infor- ^ 
motion, the directors merft mora than just special mention, . 

This document is a product of the New Career^ Training Laboratory 
of Queens College, ThatMS its legal and official status. But >JCTL^as' 
more than just its administrative home. Throughout the labor that 
went into this accounting of the COP] exijerience, Alan Gartner dt 
NCTL combined the roles of cdnscience7and%entor. Noteworthy, top, * 
were th€ editorial contributions of Gini 'Schaaiter of NCTL as well as 
those of Mel Freeland an5 Ethel Mingo, who provided impressive and 
unconiplaining technical support. . , / 

A special word is due .Mar^ret Coughlin, whose contributions as 
research associate from August 1974%o July 1^5 played^an important 
role iri shaping the document. A diligent and capable colleague, Dr^.. 
Coughlin generated valuable information, prepared draft site-visit and N 
other supporting reports, and was the author of the first version of^ 
chapter 2h " ^ . . - 

Some of the interpretations and conclu|fons, as well as the facts, will 
Bp open to dispute. The author bears fuirresponsibility, of course, and 
welcomes the opportunity ofdefending them, ^ < 

vii ^ * 
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^Chapter 1. The Forces Convei^ei, 



Whif s in a Name? 

\ > ' ^ . . . , 

It was a time of catchy acronyrnB|aridJabels*that conveyed both 
Qontent and image. First came the New Frontier, themthe Great Soci-' 
ety. Both embleml^e^i Americajn the' 1960s —adecade of zestful human 
ener^ harmessed to long-neglected causes. The naiyies resounded^ well: 
\^ar on Poverty, VISTA, Head Start, Medicare; Then thefe were the 
Teacher, Peace, and Job Corps and a galaxy of 'equally ^famous— or 
Infamoua— mobilizations, fronts, and authorities. Some measures 
without desci^Mive, labels stuck in the memory 'as a consequence of 
sheer size and^^ibition. Take title I of Lyridon Johnson's Elementary 
and Secondar?^ Education Act of 1965, for example: here was ah historic 
national updartaking to feed huge doses of 'Federal rfollars to needy 
schools. Catchy label or not, it en^aved itself iiithe consciousriess. 

In a decade when 'medium often dominated or sidetracked message, a 
memorable name and presentation could matter, often too mi^ch, for it 
could substantially Influence political or public acceptance of a move- 
ment or an agency or a program designed to serve a worthy cause. 
Timeliness or the impression of it could mean advantageous publicity. 
And if a cause could garner the status legislation accordi]^ which many 
did, it was dealing not from weakness btit from a position, of unques- 
tioned legitimacy. Failing this, endorsement, identification, or ev§n 
passing reference by a politicat headliner could keep a worthy effort 
somewhere near the center of the popular awareness it needed for a 
pro&perouslifeorsimpl:^ survival. ' * Ik 

The Career Opportunities Program (COP), a scar^>' known offshoot 
oi the underpublicized Education Professions Development Act (EP^.) 
of June 29, 1967, never achieved this^kind of status. Inconspicuously 
begun 3 years after passage of the ^enabling legislation, which never 
mentioned or even hinted at it, and with Johnson, the "education presi- 
dent," 18 months into retirement, this Federal education program bore 
the misleading*acronym COP.. Those outside its orbit of schools, col- 
leges, and poverty communities— if they had heard of it at all — ^might 
have assumed GOP was directed toward improving the performance or 
popular concept of the Nation's police or, once the fill 1 name^emerged. 



i-^ftt ft was a d^ign forTdvancing deserving workers in unskilledi 
■skilled^ or iemiprofessional fields,- It could equally easily have been 
miit^en for the name of a hum'M-poweKoriented', carfeer-incentive 
pfo^^nu COP did not become any legislator's passionately-held, very 
ipecial babyi Nbr was there any but fleeting publicity! and what|here 
was orlgiriated and Mad its life within -the project locality, not at a 
national level.^ , . • 

The currents that merged to form QOP ivere unique reflections of the 
times in which it w^- conceived. That it came iftto existence in an 
atmosphere markedly less y^eeptivi than that in which it was designed 
and that its p^sage was often troubled do not blur its accompii^- 
ments. Quite the contrary. Certainly among COP's singular ironies, 
thSugh, is that deriving from its germination in the *^education presi- 
dents administration and its execution in a half-decade of waning 
commitment by the NiMn administration, ' * • 



A Demonstration at MId-Rangd ^ 

, Size and money are not everything, but they surely help. No one ever 
mistook the Career Opportunities Program for one of the Federal gov- 
ernment's major initiates. To^et it in reasonable perspective, it 
ranked somewhere near the middle of the **discretionary** (rion formula, 
' nonearmarked) program efforts of the U S. Office of Education (USOE) ^ 
but higher when only teacher education programs. are considered. Its 
annual budget neve^ exceeded $27^8 million —the actual total is J129r 
390,dp0 over a period spanning 7 fiscal years; it numbered fewer than 
15,000 participants; fewer than 8,000 of the Nation's 88,864 public . 
schools were involved at 132 lecations; and 272 of the country's J,665 
institutions of higher education (1,701 4-year and 964 community or 
junior colleges) had a role in the endeavor. On a quantitative scale 
ranging from the fundings fdr small, short-term, limited purposep 
Federal education outlays to the multibillion-doUar Elementary anci^ 
Secondary Schtol Act, COP is perhaps best characterised as a mid- 
range demoiwtrdtioih Such a demonstration, in the words of Dn WiU 
liam L, Smijth, an early national COP administrator, '^brings together a 
series of program ideas found successful in earlier, more limited efforts, 
and seeks to demonstrate the potential in their ^o^mbinaWon and 
expansion.'* = . 

At its core, the Career Opportunities Program was an uncomplicated 
attempt to provide for indigenous community residents working as 
paraprofessiona^ teacher aides fn the Nation's low-income urban and 
rural schools the opportunity to advance within'the education profes- 
sions and, ultimately, to improve the learning of the children in those 
schools. It is tempting to read much more into this undertaking, and 
the record is indeed dotted with examples of benefits derived from COP 

y ' 
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^h^^^'^^\ that hsd^ot been ant^ipated as programwide outcomes. Sdpie univer- , 
^8s^Sfi^;Jiiti©s cfiffflg^ their teacrher trainings modesv A number D¥.lp)v^ftcomr^ ' ; :^^^ 
- 'Vcommuniti^i reawakened to their schools. l^dividAld Uvei ac 

new miport^ci in varied, unforesein ways. But tjbis records frustrate i :^ 
^ \ Jngly immu%\to qu pnly a part of the CQP^tory.^^ 

x reati^trife^ is found m the hardcore educational principles and : , 

TOven. Iti the^inal*analysis, COP cen the most - 



-^C^ ■ t ! many themes and strains, alhcpn- 

^iJe^tSd to the jfn and the eSuea- ^ 

^Vi^^ ^^^lOTa But a yariety primprestipna concerning 

I- :^ cte'&^doctrinal^^ persisted throughout its life. There was no lack 
i?^ V^^ of c^s^kd^ center pf COP who ^uld conyincingly 

$ C F/^^Jwrisfrat^tht Yalidity of their cases, even when^thelr rflationsHip ■ 

-^_ - - v h meant to stand tradMonal t^cher^edu^ 

; - -tion.oh postsecondary institution th^t boasted a O^P 

^ iTfrangeitentrA second held that th& real motivi of CPP was to help 
X t those ^hff were traditional excluded to ^in and consolid^e political . 
l^^vver in the deteriorated communities. A third^iw GOP the leading 
. agfeht or%natronareffort to Jbreak every known Ipckstep iif public edu- 
" . /cj|tion and to gain control of schools in lowyncome ghettos, barrios, - 
■ r : reservati^s, antf blighted rural commnnities^ To still btherS* COP was 
the leading edge of a technological revolution in the schools, the "vehicle 
- r -atjd catalyst for brinigng 4bout improvements in school organization 
aj^d 'curriculumV' the broker^lespeditor of town-gown 4inkages, or, in ^ 
short/a broad gauge force for the attainment of certain specific edu,ca- 
tiohal and political ehds— a kind of educational conglomerateMn which 
" many worthy goals, though not too^losely linked, could be achieved, « 
In diverse places at various times, COP did in fact fill these a 
roles', often in un«iticipated ways which appeared to make them main 
themes. But, however great their impact, thesje were* essentially §cconj 
dary function^ of the program. The conditions under which COP was 
-' formed^ and the needs it was forrned to meet, were of a more fu^ida- 
mental and explieit kind, like the following: / 

^ ^/ •\ Children in schools in low-ijicome settings, who were still io 1970 
■the victim^f multifarious forms of discrimination, would be well 
served by the presence of neighborhood people who would function 
as teacher aides or paraprofessionals in their classrooms. T6 
young, poor, minority students, community people Would bring^ 
identifiable values and perspectives that would help to bridge the' 
gap betwed"n -child and education ih ways largely unavailable to 
^ the "regular" school staffs, who wereA still mostly middle-class, 
"nmjor*»ty'^ suburbanites, ; . \ 



• A widely shared but largely untested judgment already existed, 
that the aides themselves wer§ .capable of advancem^t and vastly 
^ . ' improved personal images. Tb provide the necessary processes 
H» ^ and mechanisms, soundjy tiesigned career ladders or "latticed," 
which would accord recognitid^ri, digpitj^nfl measurable econbifi- 
icrewards, needed to be adopted. " , ^ ' m 

- • The steady growtW of the New CaHers Movement since the; mid- 
\ 19GDB }}BLd serisibljv postulated that progress in public service 

careers, including educajtionf should be limited only by the ability 
of the aspiring careerist, not by 'gconomic ar social |tatus: Tl!e 
proposition that advancement from lower levels^ full profesW 
sional statu.^ shpujd be encouraged and lybsidize'd, and that the 
/*riew careerists" should have a voice in decisions affecting-them-^ 
selves and ^eir institutions, was basic. . ^ ■ / ^ 

- • The convictio|i was growing, in USOE^and elsewhere in the educa- 

tion community, that the needs of children and of schools, forjiiu- 
lasted by them rather than the professional trainers o#^^future' 
teachers^ should be the decisive factor In determining what kinds 
of training should take place. " ' ^^^^^ 

• ^Unquantifiable but impressiv(g4yidence indicated tt^^t^^£eaiis4 
tic prospect of career advaiicement for low- income paraLprbfes- 
sjonal workers in thl hari|an services areas could exercifee a signif- 
icant positive influencrover the lives of families, neighbors, and 
whole poverty communities. 

• A decade of generally heavier citizen involvement in public affairs 
had brought about increasing popular acceptance of a role for the 
neighborhood in the affairs of its schools. The nature of this role 
could be located somewhere on a spectrum' between token com- 
mittee membership and full community t'ontrol of the schools. In 
COP's world, at least in the program's early tlays, there was a' 
notable tilt toward the latter, _ ^ , 

The ayailabilityj late in the Johnson administration, of the legislative 
. authority to design and carry out a program incorporating these 
strands *was a key element in the COP picture. But even more impor= 
tant was the tough decision, made by USOE, that that authority^ Part 
D bf the Education Professions Development Act, should be applied al- 
most exclusively to meeting the educational concerns of the low-income . 
strata in national jffe, and that its keystone would be COP, the first 
independently designed program EPDA*^ managers were to administer. 

Of the conditions and neeffs we have listed, onl$^ the first— the theory 
and practice of panaprofeasionalism in American schools— can look 
back on a history clearly predating BroivN v. To})eka Board of Edmni- 
tUm^ the landmark 1954 Supreme Court decision that can be credited 
with providing impetus for the others. American public^ education has 



F long had a tr|dition, ho%ve%*er spotty and unfocused, of older children 
, . ' Ipin^ ^oun^ ones. Of parents an^unskiried workers relieving over- 

extended teachers of time-d'evouring, menial chores, and even of edu- 
, cated aides assuming instructional. tasRs invclassroonis. That ttt? aides 

. V or assistants represented a vocational core with the potential for laterat 
= ' > P and upward career fTiobirity, however, cannot be readily docffhien.ted , 
" prior to the fiay City experiment in the use of classroom teac be r Aides 
^ri 1953 (see'chapter'2). It was not until several years later that the 
combination of these solutidns and opportunities for the bt^efit^of the 
Nation*s irh^poverilhed schools was consider^ a suitable subject for 
Federal support. In the meantime, however, the Federal^rok* in educa* 
tion had gradually been expandnlg to jneet diverse national needs » and 
it waa this chain of events thai bventually ^ave rise to COP. 

■ ■ • • \ : yy ■ 

Tht Expanding Federal Rolej National Security 8i 
^ DomestiQ Imperativjis 

^ The circuitoui^ trail to COP's authorization began at a point in 195T 
' when Soviet science, with its Sputnik space shot, junconscinusly precipi- 
tated a tnerger of our national security and domestic educational im- 
^ peratives. In the face of this painful ly public Soviet competitive 
triumph, it became easier for an aroused Republican White House and 
- ' , ' a Democratic Congness to rally the "Kood guys" quickly and reasonably 
effectively. The immediate praduct was the Naticmal Defense Educa- 
tion Act (NDEA) of 1958. " ■ 
' 0 The principal initial concexn^of NDEA was the allegedly lamentable 
state of education in science, technolog^f^ind foreign languages; and a 
' :^ variety of devices were designed to close the perceived gaps that many 
felt were intensifying a cold war. Though the content of NDEA*s fel- 
lowships, institutes, ^nd conferences w^as thus concentrated heavily on 
languages and the implications of the adversary's emerging technol- 
ogies , it nonetheless foreshadowed something new in American public 
life; the extensive involvement o| the Federal Government in planning 
, and administering large training programs for educators. Historically 
held to be the province of the States, localities, and privateand religious 
bodies* education had been a Federal concern only to the extent that 
certain statistical, pump-priming, denionstration-type, or immediate 
need-fneef ing activities had to emanate from national rather than 
.regional or special sources. The great education legislation preceding 
NDEA=MorrilU Bmi/h^Hughes, the GI BilK the Vocational Education 
Act— had authorized and fundecf huge enterprises; they had not, how- 
ever, represented direct, large-scale Federal intervention and cgntrol, 
particularly where teachers and poor people were concerijed. 

By m_id4963^ after 5 years of NDEA, USOE still had no legal authoj-"^ 
ity to support the -training and retraining of elementary and secondLiry - 



school teacher^, wh^her for Evanston{ Harlem, or East Los Angeles, 
In fact, out of the panoply of flfferts undeT'taken wkK hundreds of niiU 
libni of NDEA doUars» only two prjogranis even came cl©Se: Title V-B, 
whicWnitiated a series of summer institutes for training teachers of 
modern foreign languages, and^ beginriing in December 19^3, a prografri 
authored in an amendnjentto NDEA \\4iich permitted the training of 
' teachers of English as a second language. Th'e lattey may, in^fact, havfe 
► constituted the very first Federal progr^ d^signea to meet the needs 
of "disadvantaged/* "culturally deprived/ or "underpriyileged" groups. 

Within a year, progress of sorts had ^^en achieved, Ih extending . 
NDEA for 3 years in Oct. 1964— th^ threat .of Soviet science was still, 
in evidence, but was apparently not as menacing as*in i958~Congress 
authorized USOE to dispense $30 milliob for Summer training insti- 
tutes in nine content areas, includifig^Ueachers of disadvantaged 
youthV Although this heading did not loose a torrent of programs or 
dollars, it served to reinforce the concept o£ a Federal role both in teach' 
er training generally and in the training of teachers of the ''disadvan- 
taged*' in particular. ' , ' 

Despite the efforts noted above, thefte would not have been a Career 
Opportunities Program if Lyndon Johnson, who may never have heard ^ 
of it, had not devoted himself to what Theodore White has called 
the ^-education president's three Cs"— /assroom, city, aod country- 
side. To quote one of White's sources, Johnson had a "passion for educa- 
tion of the same order oif intensity as Kennedy's passion for stopp^g 
atpmic testing." "Out of this passion— stemming from his own hard- 
won education and finely honed political instincts=came. a^ 5-year ^ 
period of far-reaching Federal intervention in public school education 
unprecedanted in American constitutional history. The Johnson ap- 
proach was to go straight into the Nation's neglected schools and do 
something about improving them. The principal vehicle was the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act(ESEA)of 1965. 

ESfeA Title hainking Teacher Aides and Poverty»Areii Schoois 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act covered, almost as 
wide a span of public education cohcerfis as could be absorbed by legis- 
lator and consumer alike in 1965, and its vast tith I authorized |75 
million for teacher aides in low- income areas. Nowhere, however, did 
that legislation- state that aides were necessarily to be recruited from 
poor neighborhoods. Nor did it provide for such features as caredr-* 
oriented inservice training or career lattices. Nor did title T prescribe 
or even suggest processes that would transform aides into i all-fledged 
schooltGachers with bachelor's degrees, licenses, and coffee n\ugs in the' 
teachers' lounge. The aideft were, to be sure, important new human ^ 
elements in ghetto, barrio, reservation, and poor rur£d school systems, 
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i^ut th^y were no 



part off the establishment, su^ 
l^ssional sensfe. In the/Tnid-sixties, in particular, they were recqgnized 
Almost solely as ^|m^^ or agents of an evert larger, almost external 
■cause: the War on Poverty. ^ • ' 

With title I on tll/e books and receiving massive political support, 
^derai sponsorshib of teacher aides in low^ihcome schools neverthe- 
less became a fact„^nd its salient feature was the link between poverty- 
area schools arid ribnprofessienal classroom alsistants. To quote a 
: vulgarism of the day, the *Teds'' put their money where their mouths 
were. If there was! no legislated/ directiorr of the title I teacher aide 
effort, there was at" least the hope that it would somehow flow in^o the 
larger deslgms for school improi^ement that progressive school superin- 
.tendents, boards, knd commjanity groups were .framing, MoVe fre- 
' ^uentl^j than supporters of the teacher aide jdea would have wished, 
tbe m^o^^ekentNwas to beeon/e a byproduct of larger efforts, or a low- 
.pHoi^ty issue lA title I seho^i systems. While some ai^es occupied some 
•of the more c^llenging jobs in low-incopie communities, others were 
consigned oa^^^u^^led/ d end posts which ^offered precious few 
reWards, materiaToF"psjThoiogical. 

Yet, like Head Start a short time before it, title I filled a highly 
visible, often Constructive role in accustomingiow-lncome communities 
td the virtues of classroom paraprofessionals and Federal policymakers 
^ to their rnanifold implications for public policy. Within 3 years of the 
enacAment/of ESEA, the title I program boasted 64,^0 salaried aides 
andean additional 180,000 volunteers closely linking classrodm to^ 
poverty community and intruding on territory long occupied by the 
pnbfessLonal establishment. Out of this large but shapeless experience 
diveloped sot^e of the attitudes and conditions that eased OOP's pass-* 
^^ejnto the schools. 'Where^title I aides Had been or frequently still 
vere serving, COP'^ paraprofAsionals^ould count on a high measure 
of advance acceptance; They could usually reckon, too, on a^community 
which/ had newly rediscovered its schools and was collaborating in the.^ 
effort( to improve them. And in the classroom, COP aides often found' 
teachers who neteded, knew how to use, and did not feel threatened by 
the COP trainees/There was plenty of work for everyorte, ' 



tht/schauaf Am^hdment! Trainini the Poor for New Careers 

, iii 1966, the Scheuer Amendment to the War on Poverty's basic legis- 
lat'ipn, the Economic Oppoctunity Act of 1964. authorized $33 million 
for the development of.demonstration programs for the economically 
needy. Despite their poverty, participants were expected to have had 
lifficient batkgbound and motivation to take aide-level positions in 
buman service fields which would lead them into promising, socially 
beneficial, new careers. Although much of. the Scheuer funds eventually 
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■ suppor^ted specifically educational programs at ma^^^ofJ their 80-odd 
sites (of whiqh Minneapolis, later als9 a prominent; COP site, has been 

:one of the moat closely exam^ined) . housing, social work, 'community 
development, child v^elfare, law enforcement, and health and welfmre 

■ programs have also benefited. It constituted the f irsi serious manifes- 
tation of Federal program concern with and support for nonprofessional 
afdeMutside the world of education. Of greater immediate iqriport for 
COP, however, was ^he Stheuer Amendment*s emphasis on developing 
new careers for^the trainees. 



EPBi^i Quality T@#eher Training as Federal Poim ^ \ 

With the passage of NDEA, the landmark Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Higher Education Act of 1^ (which provided for 
training of both experienced and prospective tt^chers of all kinds) and 
the Scheuer 'Amendment, all empowered to support the improvement 
of teaching in American; schools, the Federal Government had at last^ 
declared its concefn over the. state o/ the teaching sc^ne in public edu- 
cation. But nowhere in the array of legislation m education was there 
a specific act pdihted straigMk at what informed citizens were corning 
;to recognize as a most pressing priority; doing something about the 
quality of the people who staff the country^s gchools. It was to serve^ 
that priority, among others to be discus^ later, that the^ Education 
Professions Development Act wsLs written. 

The path of EPDA through the sectors and levels of the congressional^-^-^ 
process was . heavily inrtuenced by developments its authors cou|; ' 
hardly have predicted. Like the riders on civil rights or highway i 
-^^illsiihat may ultimately ^ide the fat&of legislation on ^rh ^ 

u\e seemingly extraneous case of Teadher C6rps came^^^irtlnate 
EPDA^s path through the legislative process. For at^^^e it was 
.the fate of Teacher Corps, rather than the future c^fife^much larger 
'EPDA, that was of permanent concern to educatifi(#^i policy makers in 
Washin^on. Scheduled to expire on June 30, i9&^'the authority for 
^that controversial 2-year-old program was 0' b&ome part of t,he new 
EPDA, But its inclusion rightly triggered ^flgtussion, led to defay, and 
urtimately overshadowed the debate ^EPDA. With committee and 
floor debate primarily focused on Tga^r Corps, the EPDA legislation, 
drafted by a team headed by HEW^^^^^uty Assistant Secretary Samuel 
Halperin, sailed virtually unscaj^y -through both bodies of Congress. 
Alterations were not substanl ' and President Johnson signed Public 
Law 90^35 on June 29, l^^^ji^ss than 2 days before Teacher Corps was 
to have died. To quotft^rf^enator Peter H. Dominick, *^the legislative 



process is beingj^p^ed"^y a Senate '-forced to ransom the Teacher - 
Corps." The ren^^ cannot be seriously challenged. 
That legirr|ti ve authority for training educational staff was needed 



is beyond^uesttt)n.%hat Uarguable^^ough, is whether the EPDA 
authority sKould have been applied as;it eventually .%vas, in some 15 
sharply fragmented, only rarely synchrortized proKrams aimed at 
everyone in the business from teachers in one-room rural schoolhouses 
to school Buperintendents workinii on Harvard doctorates to unem- 
ployed urban gherto dwellers! Clearly, EPDA was many things, to 
many people. 

Writing in the^ine 1974 issue of Tlieanj Into Pructii'e, Don Davies, 
the fiNt AssociateCo^iiiwsiofTe^^ Personnel Develop- 

ment, lIsOE commenttHt 



vSome ^awtfre nt'w pro^ranyis [>rinjur! 



An aid to mooting thv t f ^ iw h o^iih o r 1 auo . 
Others omphasizpti the ohji^Ak^^emouraalim institutional change in oolloicea 
and schools. Some looked to the U'j^islution as a mt'ans of uxpanciin^ and 
HtrenKthemn^ oxi?^tirm pruuramH HUeh the pro^pgetive toacher follownhipB or ^ 
- the|nstitutes for teachers. Somu expl^cttui that the bill would concentrate on 
proflem^ of po%^erty-area HchooU. others hcjped that it wouUl \w alt oncompa^H- ^ 
inu. Many i^rnphasized training opportunities for individual; others t^mphaHized 
/instiUitionaU^hanui', Some called for aagresHivu Office of Ediiyation le^idur^hip 
■' in Hetting priorities, writing tiju^h miidelines. moriitorinjc and rj^oroun es^ua- 
^ t)(m\ othyns hoped that the agency w6uld by primarily reBponsive to thl^id^as ^ 
^nd'netMls^^ the field Some saw the significant participatkm by State udu^ 
" . iiUencivs H^t cjut in ^ume parts hf the act iis us mosWimportant featiirp; others 
fearod such participation and wanted it strictly limited. A fcW stressed boldness . 
and innovatibn, hut most called for slowur improvement of more conventional 
programs. Liberal arts professors ^ipd oruani^ations anticipated that the hill ' ' 
would permit greater stress to be pUiced on preimration tq academic disciplines. 
Faculty and administrators in schools and departments of education saw their 
first opportunity for major gjpderai assistance fJr teacher educaiion. Nearly 
every specialized tiroup in cducation=-sehool administrators, counselors, school 
librarians, school nurst^s, rcadlnii specialists, business offic<^:s: teachers in every 
fiPUi-^^vanteri a major part uf the action- 
' ' ' ■ ^^^^ -- - - . 

To an OE task force created by CommiHsionm^ Harold Howe II m late 
1966, almost a voW)efore EPDA's passage, the nml for^uch legisla^ 
lion was dictated ^marily by the shortage of teachers. Thig was con^ 
sidered, almost of and by itBeff, to be sufficient rationale U)T the m^or ^ 
new initiative that EPDA^ came to represent. There was little doubt m 
most informed Washington minds that classrooms were woefully under^ 
staffed. But consensus was lacking in 1966 and 1967 on the size and 
special characteristics appropriate to the teaching force of tjie future. 
To Hovve's Task Force on Educatibnal Manpower, an interagency ^roup 
staff^ by some of Washiri^^ton's more AU^htened functionaries, this 
nonjMtion could lead in only one directmn— the creation of amechiinism 
tp^sess needs for educationaistafr The chosen means was thelepsla^ 
^Uve requirement^ based on the experience of the Manpower Develop^ 
" ment Act of 1962. and staled as the^m'^f purpose of EPDA, that infor^ 
mation he developed "on the actual, needs for educational personnel, 
both present and lon« range," Obsessively toncerned that this obliga- 
tion would be met haphazardly or ^differently by the executiVe branch, 
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= the framers of the EPDA legislation stated exactly- what kinds of 
information were to^be provided, They^called for annuaLreports and 
instruct€jd the Commissioner of Education to describe the *'plans con- 
cerning the allocation of Federal assistance under this title in relation 
to m plans and programs of other Federal agencies/' Earplst efforts 
were made by USOE to meet these tough mandates. But good informa-. 
tion was often just not available, and no amount of sophisticated 
analysis could hide that fact, ^ ■ ' . 

' No less iiqpo^tant than valid data, both to Federarfunctionaries a^ 
agrowingconstitUencyof grant-receiving institutions and jurisdiction^ 
v^as a compelling need ta bring order out of the '^scattened, excessive^^ 
categoricaL and inflexible'^teacher training programs th^n existing 
within the Federal establishment. Once this was accomplished, the 
taskforcereaspned/Wmeprogress could be registe in bringing about 
long needed change in the way schoor Staffs, notably 'teachers, are 
trained. Indeed, before'EPDA was 2 years old, its administrators were 
talking of change, persbnal and institutional, as its fundamental pur- 
pose, with or without program consolidation. In February l969, Asso- 
ciate Commissioner Davies wrote in imOWBA mencayi Edumtio^i: 
If wfe want to bring about change in education, if we want* to alter the direction 
in which we are r^pving, we first have to bring about change ki people^in the 
attitudes, qualificmtions, and competencieB of all the people who make our 
schoojs and colleges run; That is what the Education ProfessionB Development 
. Act (EPDAi is all about, ' ^ 

^ For the Congress, however, change /ierst^ was ^pt the objective. Many, 
in fact, would surely Rot havo voted fo^EPDA fiad they detected that 
the notion of^chartge was of paramount importance forntsyd^ral 
administrators. Not until far into EPDA^s life was it generally under= 
stood that, to some of EPDA's managers, it meant effecting fundamen- 
tal changes in the waj^^ teachers were to be trained. I 

Congtress did not instruct the Departmentpf Health, EAcation, and 
Welfare to invent Md nurture COP, And nowhere in Epok is the pro- 
grarh^mentioned bj name/Something like encoiiragemenufor a OOP- 
type undertakirilgcan be discerned, though, in part D, S^ion 531(b) 
(3) and (5), ^hich says, in effect, that grants jjunj be rqade tq appropri- 
ate recipients (cqllege, State, or local school agencic^) for "programs or ' 
projects to train, teacher aides and other nonprofessional educational 
personnel/' Uot a word about such commonly accepted objectives am, > 
(1) anticipated effects oh childnen, (2) expected institutional reforms^ 
(3)^makihg fully accredited teachers out of the participants, (4) chang- 
ing the ways in w^hich teachers are taught, (5) involving whole commu- 
nities, o^ (6) professionalizing the educational paraprofessional, WJiile 
part D of EPDA failed to unaefwritcth^ specifics, what it did manage, 
at least as interpreted by those who conceived and administered Its 
programs, was a legislative invitation to center EPDA programs svhere 
there was need and to design .better ways of training teachers. 



fbe core of the COP idea was the expectation that its ambitious, 
/c^er-mlnti^ partifipants were on their way to professional status as 
teachers, But^^tween the passage of EPDA in 1967 and 3 years later 
when the first COH'traince en tered-the classroom, increasing attention 
was being paid to a shift in the national balance between supply and 
demand for teachers. A' f^vv words, then, on OOP's relationship to the 
developing surpkis, » ' ^ 



. TeabherShortaga/Teacher Surplus ^ ' _^ 

'■ In an infornial postmortem on his early days (1968-69) as EPDA 

* . administrator, Don Davies remarked, "We were perhaps remiss in 

^ dow.nplaying reports of a developing surplus of t€achers." Estimates of 
an impending surplus had been spetJighted within Davies' Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development as early as 1967 in a report by 
Jt)seph Froomkin, tbcrt USOE's Associate Coniniissionter for Planning 
.^and Evaluation, But even afte^Froomkiu had warned of an emerging 
glut of teachers, The EdHmtion ProfissiohH: 1068, EPDA's 1969 report, 
.was still indicating that massive^ numerical and specjalized heeds 
existed. Citing information from the NEA, it reportedr^here was a ^ 
teacher shorfage in 1967^68. Wfere we to try to meet standards of 'mini- 
' mum quality' as defined by the National. Educatian Assocfation, we ^ 

would have\needed n€arlx^400'000.additidnal teacheps in 196'7=6a" ^ ' 

K Both sources were pro bafjly' right,. and-Davies* decision to go.aheafl 

■ with COP w^as not as, questionable as the Froomkin contention might 
^J^y:\\^B suggested. Judged by. conventional ecoriomic and demographic 
criteria, large surpltises loomed; but shortages in critical geographic 
and specialiEed sector^ %vould continue to plague public education, and 
. / Froomkin's principal implication, that the Federal ec^ation establish- 
ment should no; longer fund presurvtce teacher training programs, had 
only limited Validity. II nonetheless mad4^4aufi4W4ig^(SOI^^ > 
^ the 4-year-old Teacher Corps, and otherwise involving USOE in pre^ 
service training vulner ablest o bureaucratic and congressional criticism. 
NchRrtiOuntof rationalization premised on social or professional gnounds 
■ '/^ could fully dispel the doubts underlying this criticism. The baptism of 
, an endeavor of OOP's scope in an atmosphere of doubt is hardly an ideal 

'^^'m beginning. And when USOE, the Department of Labor, and the NEA: 
itseft joined the ^surplus chorus'^ in the early 1970s, BEPD's seeming 
perverse insistence on training teachers became increasingly difficult 
to-defend as a matter of public policy and good economic sense. In fact, 
it was both, for BEPD's programs were actually helpirig to relieve stilU 
J, existing shortages (inner city, handicapped, early childhood^^bilingual) 
^ ^ or providing support for the improvenient of the performance of ^ 
* teachecs already in the schools. . ^ 

^ ' By the mid-1970s, the NEA, the RAND Corporation, and the Study. 

• ■ ' . ^ " * 0 ^ " 
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-•Commission on Under^aduat^Education and the Education of Teach- 
*ers at the University,' of Nebraska, among others, had begun to specu- 
late whether the profession had overreacted, even in termB of the 
kdmittedly impressive stBtistical evidence; and whethei' attractive 
alternative career paths for trained teachers might not have beneficiai 
spinoff for public educational systems. They began to wonder aloud 
whether the surplus couldn't be nianaged in a way that capitalized on 
and responded to-real needs. For it had begun to appear tfl thent that 
\the magnitude of the overall.surplus was inhibiting the preparation^ 
special teachers for special jobs. - / 

For COP, the peak surfeit of teachers which was expected to/begin 
/ in' 1974 and 1975, when the bulk of COP's aides v^re scheduled td en^er 
the profession, was no cause for panic, UnlJ^e *;regular'" edu^ffien 
majors throughout the country. v\^se gradation in 1974 and |l975 
fourrd them with markedly limited emplpyment prospects in Iheir 
' chosen fields, relatively f^w of COP's new professidnalg faced uncertain 
professional futures. They were known quantities, and school officials 
were strongly disposed to place them at the top ofi their hiring lists, 
even in systems with many n^ioFe applfcants titan vacancies, A cross 
section of their com men t&-; "We'll take the COP person almost every 
^time, "She's mature, a seasoned teacher, and usually excellent 
with kidi who, like herself, haven't been dealt v^ery good hands, " 
© "She's already in the s>;stom, arid we know what sfee can do. . , , 

know that wc may be overlooking someone extr^special by not taking 
a gifted, young, education-school graduate with great potential, but 
that's the risk were willing to run. The COP people have first^call on 
vacancies in our districts,'' ^ . " . 

Although they cannot hope to achieve a quantifiablo statistical 
status, comments of this character pepper the national COP map. They ^ 
indicate COP's gracjuatcs have brought an extraordinary dimension to 
teaching— ompathy with minotity children — to supplement the 
routine qualifications deriving from their standard 4-y^ar. teacher 
educfation curriculum and their situations as paraprofessionals. The 
origins of that unique dimension provide itsMlistlnctivcness, for only a 
tiny fraction of the COP trainees were 21 -year-old, suburban, %%mite, 
education majors. Like the children they served, they were .street- 
strengthened. They were predominantly low-income Black, but also 
Chicano, Puerto Rican, American Indian, and poor white. Before they 
entered COP, many were less than ^hopefur about the social role^ to 
which they had been cunHigned, ^ * ' " 



The School Syitam as Consumer of Teacher Training 

The COP design for teacher training represented a sharp, almost 
definitive break from established procedures and values. No longer, at 
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least in OOP's world^ woul3 the teacher training institution and the 
State department of education (depending on statutes, locales, and re- 
lationships) effectively determine the training/needs of the staffs of 
public schools 'Indeed, it was the express intention of COP's architects 
that the colleges and universities not call the.tune as they had bfepn 
doing for federal ly backed teacher training efforts since the summer - 
institutes of the National Defense Edueatjon Act of 1958. For the ftrst 
time on anything like a national scale, schooUsy^ems and the popula- 
tionrtf their districts were to determine what^ kinds^of people they 
needed for their schools. To an extraordinary degree, tkey were .also to - 
stipulate hew that training would take place. The function of t)he teac"h- 
er education institutions would be to deliver the trained product. The 
COP grant would thu^ go to schools, who would then sub-contract to 
the higher; education establishment for services as specified bf.the 
schoQUand its community. If an mstitution felt it could deliver, details . 
were arranged; if not, others werPpsually available and interested. The - 
record df tenders aqcepted and Reclined tells much about the readiness 
of teacher training institutions to break with the comfortable past. 

The shift ifom t4ie college to the school as prime ftacher trtiining 
agent was surely one of COP's most characteristic features. The decn- ^ 
sion to Select this new road stemmed from a collective judgment deeply 
rooted in the backgrounds and convictions of the^pr&gram's planners, 
both inside and outside the U.S. Office of Education. It is based, too, on 
,a growing body of opin ion and evidenee suggesting that: 

• the consuifier, whether of automobiles or educational services, 
deserves a voice in deciding what kinds of products to buy; 

• there are many potential providers of teacher training services, 
but only those capable of producing the product desired by the 
communities in which teachers teach shouUi be patronized; 

• teacher training institutions were only on the fringes of the revo= 
lutionary currents flosving through American higher education 
anift, by making only superficial shifts in the way they prepared 
udufttors, had forfeited their right to a monopoly on training 
teachers; and ^ 

• arrangements changing the locus of decisive influence in teacher 
training could have far-reaching positive effects on hosv children 
are taught, relationships among institutions and the people affect- 
ed by them, and, by extension, ho%v communiiies mobilize re- 
sources to solve basic problems. 

The COP participants—older, less advantaged, and far .different 
from the typical teachers' college undergraduate — were idemly suited 
for the experiment. . 
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The COP story amounts to an assessment of the developments and 
concept's introduced ahovl. Some, like*the teacher shortage of the 1960s, 
lost momentum and even changed direction during the COP process; 
ptherSp notabty the college in its new role, displayed unforeseen 
strength. The consistent strength of the so-called, "non-negotiable" 
conceptual elements has been noteworthy in the following areas, among 
others: a focus on teacher aides/paraprofesslonals; the primacy of the 
school as the projects' main agent; the parity-level role of the neighboF- 
hoods and communities. Another giVen was GOP's ethnic variety and 
the socio-economic implications it crea^?d. For COP was lineally de- 
scended from the Black civil rights and*economic struggles^ of the 
generation that preceded it,.and it was synchronized with the Hispanic- 
American and Ai^erican Indian quests for equality that paralleled its 
p full years. By arjy measure, TOP was a program of, by, and for minor- 
ity Americans, strongly Black in participants (54 percent),' project 
iQcales, compositibh of school population, and attitudinally. Biit it also 
penetrated deeply ii?to the Hispanic (10=7 percent Chicano,v3. 6 percent 
Puerto Rican), Native American (3,7 percent), and; poor white. (24/7 

. percent) communities^of America, The burden was thus placed at both 
ends of the COP speqtrum— Washington and the individual sites— to 
demonstrate that minority Americans could seriously address problems 

^'that the majority society had failed to solve, . 
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*AUhuu^h tt'chnicull.y |mrt of I^EPD from IHtJH to \i)12, MVuchi'r f'orpH, u |>rograr|^ wHifh 
trained 1,500-2,000 rnoHtly vvhito, graduate inU.'rnH uach yuurfit huschaniitHi dr^tiiH|)ly 
in recent yuarn), lud it^ own Iif*s eomplt'tc with Con^^roHHiiimuI liainon and public rolatifinH 
Htaffs* national rnfc'dia covuraf/y, and a welNdcvylopud [)uhlic imH^t^ hh u kind of dohiOjA; 
Peace Corps in education/ ' - 4 
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Chapter 2. The Raraprofesifort^lj 
A New Actor m'Publlc^ Educati©|i 




^1 



.y ^ ■ ■ -■ . 

Without jmraprofegsionals dra%vn from the neediest neighbctrhofldB 
in the country' and working in their schools, there would have^j.Genjnc/ 
Career Opportunities Program. It is what the COP paraprofeis^Wl 
has done to and for public education that gives the program jts sj^cfal 
significance,^ ; ' ' 

The antecedents .of the educational parapnofessional are close to the 
historical mainstream of AmericWflf#ublk education. Rooted'4n the tj^a- 
ditions of the Anglo Saxon institutions of the society, these antecedents 
had UttleDr nothijig t6 d^with Black or Hispanie-surnamed'or Native. 
Americans. The most nAed, early, large-scale experiment in tKe'utiliza- 
tion of teacher aides, which occurred in the 1950s in Bay City, Mich., 
included only the college-educated middle class and had almost no lineal 
connection to the kinds of people and circumstances that made up the 
COP profil^. Yet oaly 20 years later, Arthur Pearl, writing of the new 
^Indigenous" paraprofessional, promoted an educational doctrine based 
on such pfincipl^es as these: 

1. Th& paraprofesBional is a. prime necessity to reestablishing the 
creditability of the public scfiool. ^ 

2. The paraprofessksnal is a prime necessity to reestablishing the 
creditability of the school of education. , ' . 

3. Hie ijaraprofessional is vital to the. development of consumer 
^, power in education. ~ ^ . . ^ ^ ^ — ~- 

4. "Pfie paraprofessional is vit|jl to the establishment of fiscaLpriori- 
ties and the adequate fund|ng of current as svt^ll as future educa- 
tion responsibilities;(Pearl,M975j ^ 

The Pearl dicta transcend social classes and educational distinctions. 
They may assign too %veightyjETole to paraprofessionals in achieving 
educational irnpro'^ement.'But they do provide a setting for an elabora- 
tion of the te&cher aide as a ''new actor," and they set tough, if not ihi- 
possible, criteria against which to interpret the COP place in the 
para-prof essionaWirm anient • 
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fiay City and Beyond ^ ' ^ 

The first known use of ulassroom assistants in'*' America bccurred 
with the Adoption of th^ British **nionitoriar* system in the early 19th 
\century by several of the religiously motivated, straightlaced "public 
school Focieties," mai^y in New England, which wer^trj^ing to provide 
free education to the poor. To relieve the teachers* burdenVin these one- 
room, rural schools, ^older students drilled rows of younger pupils in 

' reading or nuftibers. The systenrevidentl>: worked adjequately, and the 
boys themselves learned by teaching, a concept which is used ividely 

' tprfay in the Youth Tutoring' Youth (YTY) program, which, in some 
schools, is directed by COP participants. A <!entury later, the male 
stmlents had stepped aside, and the teaching profession had become 
predojninantly female, (Not so in school administration, in which ^here 
are five men for every woman, ) , . , ^ 

With the establishment of State normal schools in the second half of 
the 19th century— and the creation of an assured flow of teachers- 
untrained student aides were no longer indispensable. In the 1930s, a 
New Deal program for ^he training and utilization of unskilled, low- 
income workers in public service was initiated by the National Youth 
Administration (NYA). This program to train unemployed, out-of- 
school youth for jobs as nonprofessionals in the human services was 
the first federally funded attempt to mobilize the unskilled for such 
w^ork. ^t COR was not cut from NYA's cloth; the NYA workers were 
younger, overwhelmingly w^hite, and were in the program to sta^' off 
the' breadlines of the times rather than to build careers in the human 
services or blaze new trails in paraprofessionalism. Ironically, their 
program was terminated in *4943 during a wartime teacher shortage 
which was to extend for many years Into the postwar period as a gen- 
eral elassroors personnel shortage. Presumably linking necessity and 
invention, intrepid administrators in some schools took to employing 
high school graduates as "helpers" to assist hard-pressed teachers with 
their swollen classroom populations. Basically a stopgap, wartime 
measure of short duration, the practice nonetheless attracted favorable 
notice. One revieww of this teachBr-helper plan noted that "the. teacher--^ 
helper srfjon becomes a very valuable assistant to thd regular homeroom 
teacjfer," and concluded that "one toacher can di) a thorough job with as 

^fian y as f o r ty pii p il s i f s h e has the as s i s t a n c e o f a t e ac h e r- h e 1 p e r f o r 
one-half day" (Greenberg, 1967), 

y,^.,_TJie threat of a post- World War 11 shortage of classroom teachers, 
which materialized patt^hjly/ and belatedly, contributed to a major 
breakthrough in the teacher aide movement. In 19fi3, the Ford Founda- 
tion, then moving into public education on a large scale", inaugurated 
the first major systemwide experiment using auxiliary personnel in 
the schools. Its goal, simply stated, was to try one way of saving the 
time of overworked teachers without large outlays of money. Set in 



nliddle-class ffay City, Mich., the program was the product of conceit 
over a potentially acute shortage in the workforce expected to results 
from the baby boom of the postwar era. One survey estimated that the ^ 
shortage of qualified teachers w^ould be 312,000 for the Nation in 1953. 
And the situation was^further aggravated by the overworked state of ^ 
the profession. 

The Bay City model remained a striong influence on the charaeter of 
tt|e teacher aide movement until the middle siKties. Nonetheless, three 
factors made this radical educational experiment a dead end for para- 
professionals^ ^ 

L'^The emphasis wis on improving the instructional process 

rectty by making it easier for the teacher to teach, and not on using^^ 

i the talents of the aide to assist in and improve the instructional 
process. ' ^ ; ^\ifi% 

2, There was no opportunity for career advancement. School staffing 
patterns followed qui^e rigid designs similar to those in the medi- 
cal field, where j^^Tamedical person nal are permitted some mobiU 
ity within roles but none between" them. In the schoolroom as in 
the hospital, there were strict limitations Osn what theaidawas to 

'be allowed to do. Becoming a fulUfledged teacher in his or her own " 
right was not part of the mosaic. 

3. As in Bay City, most of the parapro fuss ion als of the 1950s and well 
into the 1960s were rriiddle'ClaBs, colU'ge-educated womjen content 
to remain peripheral to the educational mainstream. Even %vhere 
ambition was evident, advancement within the paraprofessional 
ranks was sharply limitqd^ 

A 1962 study of staff utilization, in secondary schools in New York 
State showed that aides were primarily teachers in training, with col- 
lege students, college-trained adults, and other adults trailing far 
behind as categories. E^espite their impressive backgrounds, aides 
worked mostly as lay readers, clerks, test graders, library assistants, 
and. study-hall supervisors (Singer, 1962). As late as 1967, an NEA 
survey^gported Jhat most JLoachers still believed that teacher aides 
should be limited to non-instructional, clerical-type chores. Small won- 
der t^at EPDA's passages concerning aides posed no threat to the 
professt^i. , , - 

The outlook for teaclmrs aides, nonetheless, was not all that grim, for 
developments were OL^^ring outside of education that would lead to 
radical redefinitions of the role of the educational paraprofessionaL 



In the Human Services Universe 

The Nation's domestic problems provided the need and the Federal 
Government the impetus for the rediBcoyery of the new 'paraprofes- 
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siqn^ in all human service fields. Unlike his/her middle-tlass predie- 
,e^sot, the pwraprofesslonal of t he 19 6te was poor, usually Black or 
BpiW^^Bm expirted to work toward professional 

s&ttts. This latter ftature, inHeed, was one of his or her distinguishing 
qualtties. Ile ethos of the marketplace had set ill throughout the soci- 
ety^ ajid pm^aprofessidnals no longer valued their increasingly secure 
niche in the work forcet Advancement into the professions was no 
longer "ijie impossible dream." ' 

JJntil 1968 when m^or programs were financed under the Presi- 
dent*! Committee oh Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, there was 
no national policy of recruiting human services workers from among 
the population to be served. The trallblazer was Mobilization for Yo^th 
(MFY), which used indigenous persons in school and community work 
(Gartner^ 1971). Its success stimulated the first public call for "tl^new 
nonprofessional." This was issued in a 1965 book by Arthur Pear^gfrd 
Frank Riessman titled New Careers for the Poor: TheNdnprofessionat 
in Human Bervic^ 

The main contention of New Careers for the Poor is ^at the poor 
need access to the profesBions not only for their own econoniie improve- 
ment and security nut also to bend the professions to the needs of the 
poor. Middie^cl ass teachers, they pointed out, M inadequate to educate 
the poor; whaVis needed are paraprofessionals from the children's own 
community who can relate to these youngsters and, at the same time, 
advahee in th^f systemV The poor themselves would thereby become v 
involved in social change\Later, as the New Careers doctrine evolved, it ^ 
was to address the issues of governance of the enterprises in whieh^ew 
careerists functioned. Here, predictably, the authoFs were to call for a 
strong voice {or paraprofessional leadership in the professions to which 
they belonged. ^ 

The human services— generally speaking, edueatton, health, mental 
health, social work, and the area of police work, corrections, and law 
enforcement— rtprese^l^ massive slice of American life in which the J# 
poor are majo^ consumers and service is chfonically poor. They also 
offer the poor, ihrough direct involvement as paraprofessiorials, their 
best shot at improving their own services an^d benefiting most as con- 
sumers. As Pearl and Reissman demonstrated, the need was not to / 
serve the poor in order to overcome poverty, but to give the poor an op- 
portunity to serve themselves. More recently, Pearl has conteg^ed ^'^^^ 
increasing the development of this public service sector ^of our 
omy at the expense of the private sector has vast implications tfcrrouttFl- 
out our national life. By extension, it could actually conserve energy, 
reduce inflation, prevent concentration of wealth, and offer unlimited 
employment opportunities to those most badly in need (Pearl, 1974)^ 

The human services have all traditionally employed paraprofes- 
sionals in varying numbers and capacities; but, as in education in ^e 
era prior to the enactment of the Elementary and Secondary Educ 



Actp thtie have Usually com^from the middle clasSp far removad from 
the cd^munity they were serving. Encouraged by Federal support^ this 
sittfatidn is how chsn^h^^ In the mental health fields it was found that - 
*the eontribution of lay counselors was enhanced if they came from the 
commonity s«5{ed; by 1969, a, survey of 80 community health centers 
reparted that 42 percent of all fulUtime positions were filled by indige- 
nous workers* Purthermore,'according to at least one study, thel^vel of 
formal training was found to be unrelated to work perforrnancei sug- 
gesting that traditional professional education was inadequate. One 
result h^ been the introduction of work-specific training in mental 
healthy with an emphasis on practiQal experience similar to .that em- 
ploy^ in COP (Gartner, 1971). . 

The field of social work is dominated by persons, most of whom were 
middle fclass and college educated until public attention focused on the 
special contributions the comifiunity-based paraprofessional was be- 
ginning to make. Prop-ams suc^ as Mobilization for Youth (MFY) and 
Project Enable (a 59-community effort) demonstrated that low-income 
people, without prior training or experience, could simultaneously 
serve the community and receive on-the-job training. The social welfare 
client could become the helper (Birnbaum, 1967), 

Emproyment in the health field is pfofQUndly characterized by the 
unbridgeable gap between the physician at the top and the large popu- 
lation of support personnel below. The health field's occupational 
hierarchy stands as an unsullied caste system, with sharply limited 
movement permitted within a caste (i.e ^ from a nurse's aide to licensed 
practical nurse to registered nurse, but never from nurse or technician 
to doctor). Yet even within this rigid structure, there are fields where, 
it has been found, the indigenous paraprofessional can make significant 
professional contributions. These areas are growing, especially iii 
community health programs where the family health worker often 
combifftes the role of nurse^ counselorp social worker, and educator. In 
some OEO-sponsored projectSp the new, locally recruited worker has 
proved remarkably successful due to her or his entry specialization in 
health, status as a member of the community, and standing as the 
patient's advocate. 

Paraprofessionals from the neighborhood have been used widely in 
the fields of law enforcement and corrections. A most impressive con- 
tribution was a New Careers program at California Men's Prison where 
prisoners were trained as trainers of their peers and many Vent on to 
distinguished outside careers in the counseling and New Careers fields. 
One survey of corrections programs concluded that the impact of the 
nonprofessional on the inmate % greater than that of the professional 
partner, lETl). 

These experiences in the public service fields, all of them clostfy al- 
lied t« education, brought to life some long-dormant conclusions about 
paraprofessionals in the 1960s. Foi^ the aides themselves, the experience 
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V has resulted in significantly improved self-images as well as increased 
commitment to a hitherto unattamed revel of accountability^ to the 
'^^^^^^^^eHent community. ; . , . . 

Charles Gl^osser, et al., in A^on^rp/es.^ 2^^^ the Huimiyi Stfrvices, 
V publishtd jointly by the National Association of Social Workers and 

the American Psychological Association, underscore theimportance of 
. theie newcomers to the human. service fields and declare: *'Our pro- 
: fessions can show th^ir resiliency by movjjng, training and resources to 

* 'where the action is/ by participating actively with the nohprofession' 
^ all and bthaying as thbugh the professional and the nonprofessidnal 
^ .havecomplementaryt if riotequivalentrCompetencies." 

. - Meanwhile, the remarltable rfecord of paraprofesBionals in educa'- 
* tional programs for career adyancement has persuaded more agencies 
to embrace and comhine inservice training with career ladders. One 
Senate poverty subcommittee, in a survey of public service job deveU 
opment programs, estimated that '*a doUar invested in a new worker 
"from the urban ghetto may return anywhere from $4,23 to as much as 
$12.10 in extra Gross National Product/' More^tfncretely, 41 MFY 
trainees who completed a social health technician program raised their 
collective. income from $20,000 to $160,000-a year and removed 16 per- 
sons from the welfare rolls (Yogel, 1970)= 
^ ^ " In the pa^t, to statie a haTsh cape in Pearrs harsh terms, paraprofes- 
sisals have too often been cheap labor, agents of ''technical" progress 
performing menial and clerical tasks to relie^je professionals, "cos- 
metic" agents bf token integration, and paeifierB or buffers'to protect 
elites from angry community groups (Pearl, 1974)/Experiertce is show-; 
ing, however, that today^s commuftity-based parapfofessional is un- 
willing to be co-opted. While approaching the professional in knowledge 
and expertise, he or she has retained a strong allegiance to the com- 
munity and may be changing the establishment and the professions in 
both subtle and direct ways. 

Tha Community-Based Paraprofessional in Educat 
Enter the ^'Fads'^ 

A developing combination of legislative support and nongovernment- , 
al expertise augured well for the nesv careers idea. In September 1966, 
the concept gained congressional legitimacy in the Nelson-Scheuer 
Amendment to the Equal Opportunity Act (Scheuer*s portion was the 
New Careers program, and Nelson's was a rural training and employ- 
ment effort), A subsequent separatioTi of the two enabled the New 
Careers segment to achieve its own identity, and it was turned^ver for 
administration to the Department of/lsabor's Manpower Administra= 
; tion. The basic aims of the amendment Included; development of entry- 
^ level employment oppc^tunities, assurance of maximum prospects for 
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^dvancehient and continued employment, and inclusion of educational = 
training asslitance, Some observers* have contended that, still grossly 

^ T Mindtrreco in the prtunion generation, teachers 

\ had been leaving the field in staggering numbers. Between 1940 and 
1953, some 500,000 had left, many for better paying jobs (Drayer, 1970), 
. , Meanwhile* fewer postsecondary students were attracted to teaching, 
at a time when far more proflxable work was bpenlng up; By 1953, 
school classrooms were jammed, and thousands of unqualified teachers 
ware being hired pn-an eraergency basis. 

The Bay City experiment was a jornt production of the city school 
system and the College of Education of Central Michigan State College. 
It was an utfcompUcated attempt to free teachers from time-devouring 
clerical and administrative chores while improving the adult-pupul 
ratio in the classroom at minimum expen« to the schooL After ascer- 
taining that up to 60 percent of a typical t^acher*s time could be and 
of tin was spent in nonteaching chores, theprojectSp staff paired teachers 
and uncredentialed but college trained teacher aides in the city schools 
to observe the effect of the aides on teacher and pupil performance. 
Unsurprisingly, the experiment registered positive results; in fact, the 
* ^ppesence of aides in Bay City's classrooms was shown to have released 
, the teacher for up to 26 percent more time for instructional activities. 
On the debit side, an evaluation by Central Michigan State College 
revealed no appreciable change in the quality of teaching nor in teach- 
ing methods. The prografn was also found to have had little effect on 
ovWall costs (A Symposium, 1956). 

The Ford Foundation was cautiously modest in its report: *"The sig- 
nificance of the Bay City type of pi^ject is that aides are used iin- 
prove the quality of educcition by freeing teachers to spend their tfme 
in actual teaching'' (A Decade, 1961). The verdict of Bay City School 
Superintendent Paul Briggs, later to hold the same post in Cleveland, 
was equivocal. While admitting that "the quality of education h«s been ' 
maintained,'" he concluded that **the staff of Bay City Public Schools ^ 
still feel that they would prefer to have smaller classes with regular 
teachers than to have larger clai^es with teacher aides" (''Teacher Aide - 
Trial/' 1957), The experiment also triggered heavy protest within the 

* teaching profession, which saw itself threatened by the infiltration of 
"cheap teachers" through the back door. The profession was addition- 
ally concerned over^the apparent'Sidestfepping of credentialing require- 
ments and the introduction into the classroom of possiblMritics of the 
system or of Individual teachers,^ With anotltouEollege-trained a 
the classroom, cUss size inevitably grew. Perhaps the most devastating 
and detailed indmment came from the Michigan State Departmenl of 
Education in an ^published report which accused the experimenters 
of faulty eyaluatima, flagrant violation , of experimental designs, mis- 
leading statistics, an^. perhaps worst of all, wishful thinking (A Sym- 
posium, 1956^). \ 
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By 1956, the controversy had found 
er BducaiUmy which provided it ^ national forum^ Those closest to the , ^ 
' pf^j#0t^piirticipant§^ staffs and those ifeducators who visited and ob- - 
served at some length— liked the plan; those fartheV remQvedr includ- 
ing the larg^ hational education establishmeht, had reservations, 
^omte were actively hostile. Encouraging the teaching prDfessiori to 
welcome all investigation and experimentation, the editori concluded: - 

f Without queition— we Wlieve^the Bay City Expe^^ 

We Miive that .lt may^have great value as an emergency plan td help relieve 
oveFCFOWdIng, until we can get the needed teaehers and claiiroohii. It will make 
valuable contributions teaching. ... It is-important that its iponsors lay on 
jthe line real proof of what it can do and what it cannot do. We hope to see more . 
of what it can do and what it cannot do. We h^pe to see more» not lesSj experi- 
men ting with it by local school dlitri^, (A Sympoilun^ 1956), 

Somebody was doing something right in Bay City, Despite the cool- 
ness of the Michigan State Department of Education, the teacher aide 
idea was' quickly embraced, always as a humanpower effort rather 

■ - than as potential educational or social forces by more than 50 Michigan^ 
systemB. Meanwhile, the Ford Foundation^ unconvinced that Bay Clty^ 
had come up short, finanQid tw® slniilar Studies, the Yale^Fairf ield A 
(Connecticut) study and the Rutgejs piaOfc while Hew York State adopt- ^ 
ed the Bay City models employing\^2,389 paraprofessionals statewide in 
1953. General acceptance was slow Wcoming, though, probably because - 
of the educational establishment's overreaction to the Bay City experi- ^ 

_ ^merit. In a 1960 studyp for example, only 19 States reported the u§e of 
paraprofessionalp, and most of these had only a handful of pilot 
projects. 

In the mid-1960s, Garda Bowman and Gordon Klopf of the Bank 
Street College of Education studied 15 federally funded (OfiO) pro- 
grams demonstrating the use of auxiliary personnel in the schppls 
(Bowman and Klopf, 1968). At the sites examin^, different ways had 
been developed and applied for training poverty-level, community- 
based high school graduates to become clasBroom aides. The programs 
combined theoretical instruction with learning through expe'Tiencein a 
practicum or regular school classroom^ all were committed to experi- 
menting with aides in new'functions directly as well as indirectly re- 
lated to the instructional processs. For the time^^e 15 programs were 
remarkably advanced. All were carefully plarined with the local school 
systems, and all were rigorously managed. They even included a "self- 
evaluation component." Klopf and Bowman summarized: , 

1) the auxiliaries reported a new feeling of confidence, hope, and aspiration; - 

2) the teacher-participants in most of the projects expreased a changed in their 
image of poor people, which paFalleled and remforced the auxiliaries* improved 
self-itnage; 3) both types of participants agreed that low'-income auAliaries \^ 
could facilitate communication with pupils and their parents in economically 
disadvantaged neighborhoods, even to the point of eliciting a twinge of jealousy 
from some of the teacher participants; and 4). there was. general agreement 
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among the teachers 4nd auxiliaries rhata^ 

eou^aged to do so, contribute to the learning-tpachihg process, and that their 
' ftotivltiia ihoUldj therefore; not be restricted to routine clerical or jcustodial 

roieeoncept. . - * ' « . ^ ^ 

" This was evidence, firsthand and s6lid,'and itfound its way directly ^ 
into the expanding body of eviderice on training for paraprofessionals 
as well as4nto the coriaeptuarization of COP. But the most important 
finding for COP purposes was an inauspicious one: while training and 
'rale development contributed heavily to the effectiveness'^of the aides ' 
' in the classroomp the authors found the anxiety of many of the partici- 
^ pants about theirf eventual employment^ was a gnawin^^ disruptive^ 
morale . factor "Their conclusion: **The training demonstration prayed 
its point, but the question remarns^^miwm^ 

uncertain, de^d-end jobs, or for stable, open-endid employm^t?" The 
answer is built into the question. Career advanc|ment is the obvious, 
critical element. The aspiring paraprofessional must have mobility 
incorporated into his or her jbb.descriptibn. 

A tentative Btep came in 1967 with the 'establishment of supple- 
mentary college and university training arrangements for paraprofes- 
sionals employed in He^ad Start The participants liked the Idea, ^nd 
most were. pleasM with their easy access to self-improvement. The 
dropout rate was^emar^ably low even though niany of the trainees 
had been out of school decades and were not subject to the conflict- 
ing demands of job, study, and home duties. Many achieved ihe two- 
year degree of Associate of Arts (A A); But advancement on the job did . 
not always follow automatically for the ne%v AA-holders, and Head - 
Start created a Career Develppment Program -for its aides. Trained 
counselors intervened between paraprofessional and employer to help 
,the trainees to advance ^ their^skills increased through training. The 
device helped produce ,ny of the better classroom teachers in the 
. Nation's schools (W, /.ndersdn, 1972), 



The Minneapolis Carter Ladder 

^ \ ' ^ 

The^dea of a **career laddfer," which implies vertical mobility by de- 
fined stages, had been advanced^in 1965 by Pearl and.Rmssman, and 
the first city to* adopt one for its school-based paraprofessionals was 
Minneapolis, where the Youth Dwelopment Program initiated an ar- 
rangement In one school in 1964. The foHowing year, an Urban Area 
Summer School financed fay the Economic Opportunity Act employed 
126 low-income aides in 16 elementary schools with such success that a 
regular school-y^ar program was instituted with title I funds. Teachers 
who were asking "What do I ho with a paraprofessionarr' when the 
summer school began, were soon reportedly asking "What would I do 
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. without a paraprofessional?" (Sweetj 1974-7d)^ Two hundred low- 
incomep neighborhood paraprofessionals were hired for the schools in 
„ tht Wrpf 1965, thf Minneapolis prpgram was off and tunning. 

The Minneajwlis project slipped into high.gear. Director Alan Sweet 
Writ^j with the incQroyation of the New Careerfe Program and the 
Career ppportunitie^PTOp^am in 1967 and 1970. These brought in an 
even more jyorkfble^ number of participants and provided additional 
training opportunitiis. The project also sparked the adopti&n of a 
career ladder. An embryonic ladder was initiated in the spring of 1968 
spanning tBree levels wfthin 2 y ws: Aide I (the entyy level), Aide II, 
and Assistant (in four possible educational fields). This culminated in a 
comprehensive Minneapolis paraprofessional **career lattice," perm it- 
. ting horizontal as well as vertical mobility, which was defined by COP 
and adopted by the local board of education to cqVer all paraprofes- 
sional personnelj and which later served as the ftiodel when the pro- 
gram came under the Minneapolis civil lervlce. It numbers four broad 
categories: Teacher Aide, Social Work Aide, Media Aide, and Counselor 
Aide. Ther| are three classifications (Aide I, Aide II, and Assistant) 
under each category, with six salary steps in each classification. The 
lattice includes*not only heirarchically defined tasks an^ selection cri- 
teria, but training and transfer opportunities, fringe benefits, and a 
salary schedule (Bennett and Falk, 1970), A sffiTlar model was to have 
been developed by all COP projects throughoiit the country. If and 
when accepted, of course, these lattice'ladders were to be the main 
vehicles for the dareer advancement— and security — ^of a paraprofes- 
sional in the school system. At most COP projects, the story was a 
heartening one: COP sold many school systems on institutionalising 
the means to advancement for paraprofessionals, At others, to phras^ 
it delicately, neither the ^hools nor the "cooperating'* institutions of 
higher education were quite ready for systemwide career ladders or 
lattices, ^ 

In the aggregate, though, evidence as to the importance od career 
mobility was growing. An exhaustive study of the Minneapolis New 
Careers Program showed that education and the opportunity^^i^ ad- 
vancement not only contMbuted to the effectiveness of the service but 
also to the enhancement of the participants* own self-image. To the 
surprise of many, the study discovered that, on the average, new ca- 
reerists performed better than most junior college students and almost 
as well as university students (Bennett and Falk, 1970). Furthermore, 
in a review of college programs for paraprofessionals in 1970, Gartner 
and Johnson found that JO percent of the paraprofessionals did as well 
as,*and 20 percent better than, ordinary students enrolled in similar 
courses. Additional studies found the dropQ^t rate significantly lower., 
for paraprofessionals. All of thesette^^^Tiave been borne out by the 
COP experience; college faculty and administrators across the board 
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^^would ft^ee with the conclusion of t#o of the MinjieapoUs survey lead- 
'^ers that ' ^. » 

. ths desire for education was the real ileeper of thii particular program, Al-^ 
* though the ^eerulte were a relatively unieltcted group of ffiEfgifilllF^ni ployed 
las^-io^me adults who were not screinid fo^any educational aptitude^ the pro> 
granr^^pped a deep vein ofJnterest in higher education.. ThAe people were not 
uDaware of the gate-keeping functions of education, (Bennett and FAlk, liTO,) 

_v In its purposive ancou^gement of upward mobility, the Minneapolis 
program was.far'ahead tff most paraprofessipnal programs in the 
coiAi^. Many, in fact/sciarcely deserved to be called programs; rather, 
they were widely dispersed clusters of teachers' helpers functioning 
with neither central direction nor guiding philosophies. 

In her doctoral dissertation (tJniverBity of Massachusetts) covering 
1,065 school systems with paraprofessional -programsj Jorie L, Mark, 
found little evidence that paraprofessionals in general are making 
career^, ;^vances. Only one-sixth of the 135,809 paraprofessionals 
studied were actual^ enrolled in institutions of higher education. Since 
many, of these were COP participants, the total would have been con- 
siderably lower without COP. (Mark, 1975.). 

For its powerful part in acclimating' communities of^irban America 
to the virtufis of teacher aides in their schools, the largest'ESEA Title I 
teacher aide effort, uncoordinated and patchy though it was, merits 
cop's gratitude. The practice of having auxiliary personnel in low- 
income clteprooms was a boon to the paraprofessional movement in 
education and to the work of COP's architects a few yearsJater. It^uilt 
and improved on the Bay City experience in a techniqal sense, and it 
opened new p^oipects for long overdtie social action. But the presence 
of aides in thefiassroom did not necessarily mean acceptance or ap- 
proval of theclSpcept, and the initial response was mixed. -Federal funds 
were not to bW^eftised, however, so aides were added to classes^ often at 
random,' to »v^rk for teachers who were frequently' unprepared and 
sometimes downright unwilling to receive them. ^ ^ - 
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In 1966,- phere were roughly 80,00© classMorn paraprofe^ionals in 
Americ^^^hools. The figure had risen to 200,000 within 4 years and to 
300,000 by 1973. One estimate of the future made in 1972 projected a 
total of 1,5 million by 1977 (Landsmann, 1973; "Paraprofessionals arii 
Reading," 1978). Although the 1,5 million figure nmy be unrealistic in 
view of budgetary retrenchment throughout education in the mid- 
1970s, it is surely achievable by the early 1980s. 

This phenomenal growth has had important repercussions within the 
teaching profession. At first, as the initial response to the Bay City 
experiment rev,ealed, many educators hoped that the movement would 



abort, chiefly because of the threat it seemed to pose to an established 
proteiion^ But as -paraprdfessionalism jq education grew, attempts 
-ware-mMt to cont^oT?and dire^^^ By 1969, two reseamhers reported 
that the itatutes and practices of the States were in flux, Only 10 States 
hadlawi on the employment and functions of paraprofessionals; and 11 
more had developed sohie kind of policy or guideline. Of the remaining 
29, 7 were working on policies but the other 22 were inert. Those with 
policiei ranged froni extreme rigidity^ — ^one listedi»107'functions to be 
performed by aides, others would not permit them to supervise sjtudy- 
halls— to extreme flexibility. This utter lack of consistency and direc- 
tion added, to the concerns of the profession, arid worry was expressed 
that some States were permitting and even encouraging aides to com- 
mit the unpardonable act of teaching without proper credentials (Trfn- 
ner and Tannery 1969). 

The ambivalence of the teaching profession found an echo in the 
teachers* unions^ As time passed^and the teacher aide proved to be a 
lasting presence rather thap a passing fancy, the unions came to view 
the movement as a pofeslble source of political strength withii> their 
organization. Albert Shanker, president of the Unit^ Federation of 
Teachers (UFT) in New York, was one of the first ;to recognize the 
advantages of having flla^professionals in the union. In the spring of 
. 1970j when 4,000 paraprofessitfnals working in the lower elementary 
grades in New -York City threatened to strike against inadequate sala- 
ries and benefits, the teachers voted three to one to honor their picket 
lines. The subsequently penegotiated contract nearly tripled parapro- 
fessionals' earnings. Included in this contract was a college training 
program which called for release time during the school year and 
stipends for summer ptudy f Gudridge* 1972). 

In the UFT, paraprofefsionals have equal rights. They can run for 
any office and can rve as delegates to State and national conventions. 
The parent organization, the American Federation of Teachers (AFT), 
has been slower to define the paraprofessional position within the orga- 
nization, allowing more latitude to local initiative. But AFT, headed by 
Shanker since late 1974, aetively recruits paraprofessionalB and pro- 
motes demonstrations of their usefulness in the schools (Landsmannj 
1973). • ; 

The National Educatign Association (NEA) has uled a different ap- 
proach. Aides have been welcome to join the association in most States, 
usually* as uHsociate members. In 1971, the NEA Representative As- 
sembly voted to admit paraprofessionals in a separate category, allow- 
ing all rights and privileges except those of holding office and being 
represented in the assembly, and to reduce their dues to $12 JO (1975). 
Their organization would be left to local and State initiative, and a 
coordinating committee would mesh the programs at the national level. 
Both the NEA and UFT approaches work effectively at the local level, 
although the AFT's approach is calculated to develop greater awareness 
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of union 
, dominated 



place of paraprofessionals in these teacher- 
is becoming stronger. It will doubtless evblve 
nding AFT becomes a leading element In the grow* 
ing public service union movement in the country. _ 



On the Firing LinasMn the Sehbol^^ 

While unions and teacher associations were beginning to embrace 
the paraprofessionals, if not necessarily their cause, many educators 
still refused to grant them more than mfnial status in the classroom. 
As late as 1969, there were those who stated authoritatryely that the 
functioh of teacher assistants was to relieve teacherp of nonteachmg 
duties. The Bay City model died hard. 

The Minneapolis school system, as hospitable to parapr^fessionats as 
the city itself* provides a good example of the evolution of teacher aides 
in one city where staffs were willing to experiment and the school 
system supported their efforts. Starting with only eight aides in the 
schools in the early sixties, the city in 197ihad more than 1,000 work- 
ing with 60,000 children in its schools. In 1966, approximately 50 per- 
cent of the aides' time was spent on routine duties, 24 percent on super- 
vision of pupils in large groups, 22 percent on giving personal attention 
to individual pupils or to small groups, and the remainirig 4 percent on 
other activities,. Six years later, aides were spending far_less time on 
routine. clerical tasks; 70 percent said they spent more frian half their 
time working directly with children (Tanner and Tanner, 1069), A study 
in title I schools reported that aides spent a great deal of Ume in 
instructional and behavioral areas. Furthermore, when teachers in 
these Minneapolis schools were asked what they thought aides should 
be doing, they stated strongly that they should perform activities re- 
quiring contact with children in learning^nd behaviora! situations 
(Johnson and Faunce, 1973), 

One key to the constructive use of teacher aides in Minneapolis lies 
in the orientation program that has been developed, Alan Sweet, the 
program^s director, points out: "The key to the successful utilization of 
a paraprofeBsional is that the teacher actually accepts and implements 
the role change. If teachers continue to teach and manage classrooms 
as they did before, the overall impact is minimaU" Consequently, at 
cop's urging, all teachers in schools with teacher aides received 
orientation andHraining in the supervision and evaluation of piarapro- 
fessionals. This has enabled them to develop the kinds of teacher/ 
paraprofessional team relationships that deliver the best and most 
relevant educational services to the students. 

At all levels of the public schools, the entire array of new approaches 
to teaching methods and organization has tended to spur the more 
creative use of teacher aides. The nongraded school, open classrooms, 
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and team teaching are singularly appropriate arenas for the ase of 
aides. So, too, are such developmehts as Individualized and small group 
instruction j Tnicrotea^^ and performance* or competrncy^based 

.jmatmetionr ^„_^_.. . ^ 

And, almost without excepticm, these Innovations point to'a system 
of **differentiated staffing' under which tasks are assigned according 
to special abilities No one teacher has to do it all, as in the traditional 
classroom system, which is ^adually becoming outmoded. The "gradu- 
ally'' would probably be *'rapidly" were enough funds available to 
replace decaying school facilities with the. kinds of architecture and 
construction that tends to stimulate innovation. Wherever these are 
used, though, differentiated staffing arrangements require teams of 
different role players headed by master teachers of supervisors. This 
has led to new needs In teacher training, especially in the inservice up- 
gradlftg of regular teachers to enable them.to supervise other adults in 
the classroom. For all of its virtues, though, differentiated staffing 
requires close scrutiny. Poorly or insensitively administerey, it could 
lead to a hardening of distinct staff roles and a consequent "tracking" 
which may prove incompatible with the lattices and ladders of the COP 
and paraprofessional worlds, ' 

A variety of new structural arrangements for administering schools 
and developing staff competence has appeared since the mid-fifties. AH 
now include teacher aides. All are centered on providing training %r 
every staff member. Bearing different labels— individually guided 
education (IGE), portal schools, and multiunlt schools, among others— 
they are based in varying but alwayl%|^nificant degrees on building- 
wide staff development tailored to the neffis of the school and commu- 
nity. The aide is an integral ielement, although essentially in that role 
rather than as a futurfe full pVofessionaL At 26 sites around the coun- 
try, too, one of cop's companion programs, the Urban/Rural School ' 
Development Program, is premised on the notion that the smallest unit 
of educational change is the school building an^ that traifting of staff 
personnel to meet needs determined by the conimunity is the principal 
tneans to accompliih reform. Again, teacher aides are usually part of 
the design; in cases where geography permits,Vthe paraprofessionals 
may be the trainees of a nearby COP project. \ 

Teacher training institutions have generally been the slowest to 
accommodate to these departures from the norn\. Complaints abound 
throughout educatiog^ and elsewhere that departments of education 
remain bastions of conservatism. Many, of course, have transformed 
their outlooks and are immersed in new'ways of doing things wjth and 
for new groups. An even larger group senses new kinds of relations 
and changes in the offing and is girding itself for them. But hundreds 
more are all but oblivious. Teacher education in^such departments has 
been called a program about educationaL philosophy, social founda- 
tions, evaluation, and audio-visual aids, with a traumatic, learn-by- 
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doing finalt called student teatehlng. Education departments are niore 
witling than most other university departments to cirry uncommittied 
stttdTOtsrwho vstriously hamp any program, a condition. attested 
by inordinately high dropout rates from the profession. In the State'of 
=-^Wirtlrin^ni-^ver ^mlf-of-thos 

teaching by 1969. Worse yet, many of the new ways of doing things that 
have been institnted are the. result of oUtside funding or faddishness 
and are su^rfjcM. In the great mass of still-traditlenal departments, 
there is little evidence of commitments to link jdedogies to clasBroom 
problema/or to provide 4nd test^examples of ttie new niedia and' 

technplogy. . ^ ^-j^. 

The preparation of mature, Ipw-inconie^ teacher aides such as COft ■ 
traWees for both better performances as auxiliaries and career ad- 
vancement to the ranks of certified teachers struck somUKstitutions 
as an iritrinsically good idea. It was different; and a possiVle lodie of. 
untapped Federal resources, complete with faculty ppsitions, adminii- 
trative posts, **oyerh€ad'' expwise^an'd even supplies and technology. 
To others, the challenge was largeh , Without abandoning the chronic 
' ; concerns over stebility and material prosperity that pervade all institu- 
tions of hlglier education, these institutions saw the mission of trainiijg^ 
\ Mm as op^fting possible new routes to teacher training, they vie-w< 

it, too, as aA opportunity for involvement in the education^^jffa^fs of 
- long-ignpred commumties and. as an introduction to n€w!^reeds of 
^ students. For alLtdfa'^TOny otbe'^,ftHe graining of aides, regardlfia| ofe ; 
^^"5^ w^S^Rfeg the^'^ra^^^ti^ the professionalism 'of^ife.^ 

te^ingfpr^ cared little about teachS^ 

aide^Tlttj^Sare^a^^^^^ services, under contract, to 

school sy|i|g^iri^^||bdm ofteri^noT boast a single staff doctoijate. 
This waf^tte^^^^^to^ieh COP was dropped in mid4970. 
' The mo^^ff^^^^^M^ of educational parjaprofessionalism has^ 
advariced f^^^^^feAs middle-class origins in Bay City. As the 
,\ teacher aidtl^^f'stS^e, it is important to remember .that the chief 
*fmpetus caniWr&m^iHi^iW oduction of thousands of low-income para- 
professional i|ito poveriyli^ea schools/ The key shift in the role of the 
paraprofessiteal derived'frot^ the central assumption that adults from 




unds as the pupils would add ap. 
^ and adjustment in classes still ' 
rs. The poor, it has been avowed, 
^a^l,; the Ocfan Hill-Brownsville 
ve'tiojifrfed had the teachers in 



the same communities and. bi 
important dimension to theirs 
taught largely by middle-cjass te 
can best serve the poor. And^ iB 
confrontation of 1968 would hot 
those schools come'from,tlie,comr 

The new ne^hborhood paraproMsioitfl^ are found not ^nly in the 
regular public school classroom bu^n pfo^ams/Hke Star, FoU 

Mow Through, fpecial reading proj^§, bflirigual education, and adult 
^education; More than 27^000 are .employed in special eduy ion pro- 
'grams throughout the ^country, where they signiCicantly increase 



itidlviduallzed instructipn to handicapped^hildren,: many of whdm are 
;now being "mainstreamed"Mnt^ regular ciassrdoms (NCTU 1974); In 
' all of these ar^ the paraprofessiQnarprovides res0irces and under- 
itanding ihat the .profess rpnal may lack," bringing to the school local, 
eontact that the commuting teacher has neither tiirie nor predilection 
to of eate. Furthermore, the paraprofessionat^haa th^ potential to exer- 
cise leadership for significant change within the communitysbecause/to 
quotfe Pearl, ^The parapiofesaional, rtiuirfi more than the professional, 
is incinsed with institutional inequities, is allied with students and 
plirents arid is a part of a grassroots^ political mOTement.'Mt Is these 
factors, he cohcludes, that make the paraprofessional a key to educa- 
■^tion reform, \ * 

A 1970 study by the Institute for Education aKDey|lopment described 
a typical paraprofessional in New York Gity working under a Title I,^ 
ESEA progi^ani^as: - 

A 35-year-old married, black woman with two children at home; her wages as a 
paraprofessional contribute lens than half of the $6,500^earned hy the family; 
she has no paid employment other than her work ^b. an. aide, has a high school 
, \ diploma, works 22 hours a" week as an educational assistant jn a district decen- 
J \ tralized ESEA Title I project at an elementary school, and spends almost all of 
her working time with black P.uerto Rican children' and parents. She lives 
within, a few city blocks of most of the pupils and parents she works with and 
has mar^y informal contacts with them oUtside of school. 

She is in. her first or second year of employjnent as an educational assistant. 
She assists a third-^rtade teacher, spendlnii m6st of her time in the classroom 
wofkinj^ directly with students, teaching and tutorinK themrin la^jrua^e arts, 
. ' and to a lesser extent, mathematics She is not re^juired to use a foreign lan- 
guage Imher work and knows no language other than English. She received no 
; ^ advance trainiag fot tht^job, bui^inee becoming a paraprofessional, has received 
more than five weeks of part-time training, which is continuing. Perhaps the 
^ . niost impornirst part of her training is the continuing supervision and help she 
^^etsfrGm the classr^m teacher to \%'hom ^ he i^ aMsigne . _ ^ _ 

Can such personte gon tribute to the educational process? Can poverty- 
enmeshed Black/Chicano, or "American Indian mothers with little 
Wrmal education.,help the children of their neighborhoods or reserva- 
tions in their losing battles vvith unresponsive schools? Partial answer's 
are available. One study of an aide program in Kerifucky, conducted by 
^^the Unlv^ersity^of' Virginia's School of Education, found that '*the edu- 
/cational backgrounds of the aides were not consequential in predicting 
^tlie ratings which the supervising teachers would make concerning the 
aides."" A Washington, D,C., program reported similar findings^ while 
a large-scale New Yorfe City study AVent even farther; 

The agCi sex, marital status, number of children, racial or ethnic background, 
income, education, previous job experience, or years of residence in New york 
4^ity were wfi^ connected with svhether a paraprofessional was rutt^'d as "most 
effective" or "least effective" by the school principaL These flrrdings suggest ^ = ■ 
that^ a very broad band of the populatMn can be considered eligiKile for^para- 
^* J prof^SionaJ, workjiED, 1970J 39 ' ' 



'StUl other BtuHiea have" performarice rose appre- 

ciably when indigenous paraprofessionals were used. And evidence was 
^thefihg^hst E^^ as the pupilsiwere 

making singular contributions in the clasiroom and in the community. 
lSwtner^(1971) reported studies conduetedJn Minnesota, Kentucky^ . 
^California, and Georgia which show that paraprofesiionals' had an 
effect on gains in reading, inQreases in ^^verbalization** by^ children, and 
more child-to-child interacti^p. Findings from programs in Minnesota, 
North Carolina, and Wisconsin, indicated that paraprofessionals re- 
ieaised teachers to spend jnore time with individual students, increased 
preparation time, and resulted in instructional improvement An 
astonishihg conclusion reached by an OEO-sponsoreH adult education 
experiment was Jthat indigenous paraprofessionals without a college 
edueation had actually been more effective in helping to raise reading 
scores of adult participants than either certified remedial education 
teacheFS or college graduates (Gartner, 1971). / 

"fhe most convincing evidence of the beneficial effedt^^pf parapro- 
fessionals conies from an exploration of their roles in New/York Cfty 
schools in 1969^70 by the Institute for Educational Development This 
Exhaustive study first developed the profile cited earlier, then sut^te^ed 
the type of work paraprofessionals did, andiinally, their impact T^^, 
ten most frequently cited activities from a checklist of 175 items provea 
to be nearly all pupiUrelated: talking quietly to a child who is upset or: 
disturbing the class; Btoppirig arguments and fights among students; ^ 
assisting pupils with learning drills; going over a paper with child; 
listening to children tell stwies, spell, give reports, or talk abdift. their . 
school work and their problems; explaining school rules; and t^rrecting . 
. homework papers. The first l^m, talking to 'an uriruly child/ was also 
checked by three-quarters of afll princijjals and teachers interviewed as . 
the most Valuable acti^ty on a list of 19, which indicates a remarkably 
good match between job expectations ^nd job performance, • 
The lED study.reported that the paraprofessionals liked their work 
and had no thought of changing jobs'. For the majority, it was their 
most important jtfb ever. This came through'clearly to the pupils as 
well. Nearly all said paraprofessionals enjoyed working with them. 
Moreover, it was found that the aides had more positive attitudes 
toward school and were spending more time with community people 
and in community organizations, / . , ^ N j ' 

Higher ichool achievement was the mbst important effect of the pro- 
gram on pupils in artnost half the schools. About .90 percent said that ^ 
they enjoyed coming to school more than formerly, and about^fS per- ' 
cent of the Junipr high pupils thought thfe school was dpirig a better job 
of teaching since paraprofessionals arrived^ Pupils' attitudes had 
improved, schopl attendance^as better, and parents 'said their children 
were more interesteci In school work. Teachers were enthusiastic and 
reported a better relationship with ^their pupils and a better under- 



standing of the surrounding communHy. Most also felt they were using 
new skilli and accomplishing more, Principala agreed with these 
impressions; ^most felt that their relations with parents and com- 
munity groups were better. Parents, too, remarked on the influence of 
these community-based aides, They found that schools had Improved 
and that they had developed riew perceptions about dealing with their 
children at home, Thirty-fiye percent said they were participating^ more 
^fteh in school activities as welL 

. In conclusion^ the lED study declared, "Whatever may be wrong" 
with the paraprofessional program, none of it can outweigh what lED 
found about its success. Wherever we looked-=at the kind of people 
employed as paraprofessionals, at the kind of work they am given, or 
at the impact the\Jiave on their targets— the programs looked extraor- 
dinarily good," ; 
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Chapter 3. The Birth of a Program 



The System Ppipares 

- Even -before COP was, duvised/thu underlying uormllOT^aiit^es^^v^ir- 
tually all of the new EPDA programs were beginning to emerge. Some 
were derived from the professional experience and personal back- 
grounds of non-USOfi experts as well as of the new administrators, 
some of them recruited from the outside world of Statu departments of 
education, colleges and universities, associations, and public schools. 
Some of the common themes were based on the dynamic realities of the 
1960s, particularly the scandalously belated discovery of the poor. Still 
others .arose from growing research-based evidence that the large 
world of preparing educators was overdue for surgical change. And at 
least one, the vital notion of parity or ^'mutual collaboration and deci- 
sion making by those who give and^those who receive the services" had 
deep roots in the turmoil of the decade which had preceded COP'. 

The early days of the Bureau of Educational Personnel De^^pment 
(BEPD), established in February 1968 to administer all buta snt|U por- 
tion of EPDA program activity, were heady ones. While the^reat 
Society had admittedly run its course, much of what had been learned 
in its 4 years wafe still there to be used, though Vietnam threatened to 
demoralize and bankrupts the larger soyety that had created it; The 
forces unleashed by the great domestu! programs of the 1960s remained 
as formidable as ever, but intense national preoccupation with the 
strangest war in recent history, two devastating political assassina- 
tions, and the curious chain of events that forced Lyndon Johnson to 
the political sidelines had established a set of conditions under which a 
substantial degt^e of confusion and atlministrative inconsistency would 
have besii understandable. To the credit of EPDA's administrHtors 
(with Don Davies, Associate Commissioner, BEPD/USOE, at the helni) 
there was almost none. Subjected though they were to the often illogi= 
cal demands and practices of a sloppily expanding but regulation=hound 
Federal educational bureaucracy, they stuck to their central themes, 
and an astonishingly high*fiuotient of ideological consistency w;as regis- 
tered. With^only occasional minor shifts in emphasis, the main EPDA 
proiiramH, with COP in the vanguard, were characterized by four basic 
fuatureH; ' . ^ 

^ 



L Poor, mmoriti/, and aliefi at ed groups were to camtitute'the imnie 
fimis of BEPDh new progminH. The decision to take this route 
held firm throughout the life of the Bureau and of the legislative 
authority it possessed. At one point in the planning process that 
culminated in the creation of BEPD, a BOrCalled Think Group 

. chaired by Don Davies' future deputy, Russell Wood, recom- 
mended that the "economically disadvantaged'' should receive as 
much as 30 to 40 percent of the funds to be administered. Even this 
suggestion, which already exceeded any purely literal interpreta^ 
tion of the legislation, was rejected as being insufficient. Almost 
the whole EPDA/BEPD canvas was to be painted in the colors of 
the poor and the dispossessed minorities of America]^ Related .to 
this, and no less important in the BEPD profile was an Wcompro- 
mising adherence to the view that training should, wherever pos- 
sible, strengthen individual and group identity/especially minority' 
cultural and linguistic patterns. The; new administrators thus 
placed themselves squarely in opposition to the dominance of 
white, middle-class values in the training of educators. The social 
and political implications of training teachers to teach American 

^ children Spanish as their first language, revivify long-dormant 
Indian tribal lore, or paint murals depicting tW less popular foot- 
notes to Black history were and remain enormous. The "cutting 
edge" program for all of this was, of course, COP. 

2. Tminmi; m q catalu^t of Hchuol refimt^ from tha luuncfiuig of 
EPDA, afiuidamental tvnetofthe BEPD mluv Hi/stenL It could 
hardly have been otherwise, for the creation and installation of 
major programs to improve the performance of school staffs had 
to be jinked tightly to the immediate context of the school and its 
function, and the staffs themselves had to be involved, substan- 
tively and even managerially, in the training process. School 
reform would never'occur, BEPD reasoning went/unless the indi- 
viduals staffing education institutions were equipped to deal with 
all of the settings and circumstances in which Iprning occurs. 
Partnerships ("paritt/l omonu piirficip(itin(/\rf)ffps, irith vloHe 
Iniks uiHony svhoots, voUvuvs, and vom nnniitivH%J)ui sfrred, ni^rt^ 
e^vplicitli/ (nycd by BEPll The idea had begun to gdn currency in 
programs predating COP, The TTT (Trainers of Teacher Trainers) 
effort, a program initiated in antiuiputiun of becoming a big part ^ 
of the BEPD design, had experimented with parity a year or two ^ 
before the rest, and Teacher Corps had achieved uneven results 
with parity in the late 1960s. In different programs, paritv took 
different outcomes. In COP, as will he described later, the parity 
net often included the local Model Cities agency, an excellent early 
source of needed funds and an important actor on the urha^V^cene. 
Whether ur not the concept of parity was a smab^hing success^ 
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and scattered returns indicate 'that it unjoyud both succusa ^nd 
failure, and was accompanied by major psycihological adjustments 
in either caso^itH early no-nopaense institutionalization ih.the ^ 
BEPD scheme of things represented clear reco^^nition of a.dramat= 
ically new precept for a Federal education effort, \ ^ 
4. Varyhm tha ^upplj/ and curvvr ptitterfW of people to staft tf^i' 
Hchooh ivdA hiMic. The PuarURieHsman dicta in Neiv Citreers J})r 
the Poor, calling for the ^^disadvantaged" not only to hold jobs but 
to carve public service careeFs, inflijenced BEPD's attkudea. Al- 
most equally significant was the growing i^^ement, which trans- 
cended the boundaries of economic class,HcWlroduce new kinds of. 
roles and role-holders into tlie schools. Under an umbrella.looscly 
labeled ''differentiated staffing;"' teacher aides, team teaching, 
flexible, scheduling, the use of noncredentialed specialists, and 
other largely unclassified people and trends were gathered to= 
gether. All would at one point or another find their way comfort- 
>ably into the BEPD and COP st^ibles. 

In the 1967=69 p^^riod. as the BEPD ideological framework was being 
roughed In, -additional components were introduced, some for bureau- 
cratic reasons and others because they appeared to make educational 
sense. Almost from the beginning, the Bureau was searching for a 
design that would somehd%v combine the best features of the most 
successful training enterprises around the country. At various times, 
the formula bore the label of training complexes or renewal centers or 
teacher centers, the latter a model which demonstrated good staying 
power. If they were not in the mainstream of BEPDs "bread and^ 
butter" programs, they w^^re not far from it. Another weighty plank in 
the Bureaus doctrinal platform was^the commitment to helping to 
prepare teachers to deal in the refpflutwIn^HrvorN frhererer possible, 
with children with learning and behavioral problems. And, spurring a 
movement given impetus by Teacher Corps, the Bureau's leaders 
demonstrated a willmgness to challengeMong-accepted but increasingly 
vulnerable practices regarding courses, licensing, accreditation, and 
other traditional features of university-centerefl teacher training. Both' 
the concentration on handicapped children and the burgeoning niove^ 
ment toward performance- or competency-based teacher education 
. found their way into many of COP^s \-l2 projects. - . 

With the Bureau's broad doctrinal lines in place, the birth of the COP 
idea could pruceed reasonably unohHtructed. Two planning groups, 
Russell Wood s in-house "EPDA Think (^roup*' and an external "Plan- 
ning t'oordination Committee" headed by Dwight Allen, then of Stan- 
ford'ljniversity, wi»re hard at work by late 19(i7, framing a seemingly 
endlt'ss collection of oi-ganiKationak prescriptions, thematic messages, 
thoughts about "target groups," anfl recommtMidations for specific pro- 
grams. It was a time of hureaucratie gamesmanship. The long-desired 



Education Professiona Development Act wds on the books, and the 
ideological base was solidifying; hut nothing was happening. At the 
start ther,e ^was almost no money (nor, perhaps, should there have 
been); when it came, it was less than expected and far more heavily 
committed to legislatively earmarked or inherited arrangements than 
even the cadre of the internal Think Group may have realized. The 
chemistry among the incoming Davies, Teacher Corps' feisty Richard 
Graham, •Donald Bigelow, who headed USOE^s existing teacher train- 
. ing.prog^ms with high distinction, an« Russell Wood was unpredicta- 
ble—at times, explosive. 'Personnel *'slots" were not readily available, 
and even office space was at a premium. As one functionary aske4p''So 
what else is new?^* The system was indeed prep^ing, but neither 
smoothly nor comfortably. 

Yet the path to COP appeared remarkably unobstructed, ^or reasons 
on which no two knowledgeable sources full>^ agree, COP, albeit far 
from secure, appeals to have enjoyed a relatively protected status. It 
emefged early as EPDA's favored blueprint for the future. For one 
thing, Cop embraced most of the properties BEPD'a planners had 
envisaged for the programs that the new authority would generate. For 
another, it was new, completely and unmistakably free of debt to the 
past, and as topical as a federally=underwritten educatfon program 
could be. Some observers have called COP Davies' personal *May-on," a 
charge that could hardly be refuted by his known biases in favor of 
teacher aides, a larger role for the school in training, differentiated 
staffing, and programs for the poor. The charge, nonetheless, implied a 
degree of favoritism that was out of character for. this administrator. 
The fact was, though, that most of BEPD's main educational and social 
concerns could be assembled under OOP's roof. There was little doubt 
in USOE that the parapnofessional program enjoyed a special-priority 
niche from which itAvould not be easily dislodged. 

To the BEPD groups designing the COP experiment, its centrar 

themes were a logical extension of the Bureau's own guiding precepts. 

Davies has stated seven of them: 
^■ 

1. Reducing to a minimum the formal requirements for entering a 
paraprofessional training program and a first job. 

2. Bringing work and training, and theory and practice t ogether. 

3; Designing and setting in motion career ladders that would permit 
personal advancement from, dead-end jobs. 

^ 4, Developing and adapting specific procedures called **eareer lat= 
tices," which would provide rewards and variety within the world 
of the paraprofcssionals. 

5. Drawing minority and other {)uor people in the human service 
agencies and creating condition.^ for rewarding employment with 
opportunities for advancement. 
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6, Changing training and certification requirements to permit credits , 
for experience, for on-the-job training and learning, and for the 
abih^ty to demonBtrate knowledge or skill without taking a course. 
Promoting the notion of differentiated staffing by;recognizing the 
varying talents and interests of a school staff and the varying, 
diverse needs of the children to be served. (Da\Mes, 1974,) 
All that remained, in theory at least, was tp do it. To the surprise of 
no one with any knowledge of Federal attempts to deliver human serv- 
ices, doing something was far more difficult than talking about it. 
Emboldened by the position of the National Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation Professions Development that the needs of low-income children 
merited the "highest priority," still another internal task force directed 
by Wood had urged, in the Commissioner's report of 1968 on the status 
of the education profesjjons, the early creation of a COP progTam. The 
recommendation drew a predictably favorable reaction, and the^new^ 
BEPD began serious organizational planning for COP in late 1968. 



Parity at the Top 

By early 1969, preparations for the formal christening of COP a year 
and a half in the future Had added a new dimension, A group of non^ 
governmental experts of remarkably varied backgrounds and interests 
had been assembled and constituted as a self-described "National Panel 
of Advisors" for COP. Broadly representative of th^-education profes- 
sions and the groups to whom COP's messaj^e would be directed, the 
body was shortly thereafter retooled to become, with minor changes, 
the COP Leadership Training Institute (LTD. To support its many= 
sjcled endeavors in training project staffs and in providing technical 
assistance, it received a USOE grant of close to $200,000. rj 

In August 1969, the COP LTI and BEPD sponsored a tumultuous 
conference in Denver at which all aspects of the forthcoming COP pro= 
gram were treated in an atmosphere variously described by partici- 
pants Hs "a shambles," **thrilling," ''mind"blowijig/' '^disgusting," and 
even ^-stimulating/' By this time, OOP's operational guidelines had 
been d.raffed and discussed ad infinitum at an earlier Washington 
conference, and formal action to set the COP meuhanism in motion was 
not far off. Four, small, experimental, pre-COP "special projects" were 
being set up in California and a fifth in New York State. Morej^npor- 
tant, BEPD and the States had already identified tlpi£50 school dis= 
tricts in the United Stages that had the heaviest ton^trations of 
low-income residents. All 250 were invited to submit 5=page concept 
papers that would describe their need' for a COP-type effort, current 
activity regarding teacher aides, and their capacity to mount COP 
projects. Of the 250, 130 were selected as COP sites. It was the repre- 
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sentatives of the 130 selected projectrwlio, along with diverse educa- 
tional and human services experts, nonfederal government officials, 
and what one particip^^Baid was "a mob of others*' (300 invitees, 800 
participants), gave th^Denver assembly its passionate character. The 
session was replete with political power jockeying, ethnic caucuses, and 
tK^lssues andlifestyles of the times. A Model Cities representative 
wondered aloud whether his Federal agency should put a penny into 
COP; in nearly the same breath, he noled that "these are my kind of 
people." Model Cities support, arrange 1 in a subsequent interagency 
**treaty*' between the Departments.of Hcmsing and Ur>kn Development 
and HEW ultimately b^ame a central sdirce of fup^ng for COP, 

Whatever its virtues or shortcomings, the LTI symbolized something 
much more important than the provision of technical assistance to 
COP. Perhaps unwittingly, in gathering a polyglot group together and 
formally labeling it an Institute (a step subsequently taken by most of 
BEPD's other programs), the Bureau effectively committed itself 
Gather ^ than only its funded projects to a near- total involvement in 
[parity. The habjt of **mutual collaborative decfsionmaking by those 
^ho gtve and those who receive the service" was thus publicly intro^ 
duced directly into COP*s national policy apparatus. The repercussions 
were felt throughout the COP system. From the first day of a COP 
project's life, its governance was expected to be participatory, even 
though messiness and ambiguity could and often did result. And in this 
one respect, the COP main office had already shown its willingnc 
take a highly significant, possible fateful, first step. 

The COP scheme of things embraced a galaxy of institutional ti| 
One that was of enormous material support and was to be built into i 
^ COP urban site model was the relationship with Model Cities. At Ic 
30 percent of COP's money went to projects located in Model Cities 
neighborhoods, where the Model Cities agency contributed financially 
and participated substantively. Coordination with other Federal pro- 
grams was also officially encouraged in COP's guidelines and by the 
Washington administrators. Tangible prospects for building such 
linkages were only rarely spelled out. Federal project directors in the 
field are as reluctant as their Washington program managers to con- 
tribute hard^won resources to oth£r causes, ^however closely related to 
theirs, and successfukresjstance to pressures to do so is a mark of honor 
in the grants society. Before COP was a year old, howeveri hard-won 
resources were regularly being contributed to COP projects, and collab- 
orative ties resulted that vvill be long in breaking. 

Another category of unanticipated tie was the addition of new func- 
tions or programmatic relationships. One such was the COP Veterans 
Corps, the offshoot of a combination of bureaucratic infighting and 
political "lay-on.'' The struggle within the system, was for control of a 
small Veterans in Public Service Program, a freshman=sophomore 
internship which was Teacher Corps' acknowledgment of developing 
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national pressures to /*d6 somiithing" for returning Vietnam-era 
veterans. Direction of the program was assumed by COP, which at one 
point actually promised it as much as 40 percent of its funds the 1st 
year and 20*percent thereafter. Although a widespread impression 
persisted thai one of every five COP trainees was a Vietnam-era vet- 
eran, the actual proportion was considerably lower, on the order of 
one in ten, T^se who did enter the COP .program— an all-Black, 42- 
participant project at Xavier Univfersity in New Orleans Is an excellent 
exampie^ — ^brought wisdom and maturity beyond their years. They 
proved to be suqh a valuable COP resource, in fact, that a separate 
entity, the Veterdns and Project Directors Development Assistance 
Project^was created to harness their energies and those of the COP 
project directors for OOP-wide troubleshooting tasks. 

On a different, plane, technically outside the organizational .mold of 
the COP projects but linked to them, were COP*s connections to the 
States, Introduced Into the COP processes well before the program was 
begun, coordinaiors drawn from the State departments of education 
were the initial points of administrative contact at the sub-Federal 
level. Their initial function was nothing less than the major role in 
recommending project sites within the States, a process that deposited 
the State education departments squarely in the middle of COP coun- 
try. Armed with annual COP grants of their own which^veraged ap- 
proximately $10,000 per medium- or large-sized State, the States were 
charged with a variety of activities affecting the COP sites within their 
borders. The activities of the coordinators ranged from occasional con- 
sultation through comprehensive technical assistance, from construc- 
tion of interproject relationships, through theme-based State-level 
training conferences, and the publication of informative materials to, 
in some cases, active searches for supplementary funds for individual 
COP sites. 

No two States took the same tack. Nor could they. Relationships and 
responMbilities were too often dictated by laws and administrative 
practices peculiar to the particular State. In Idaho, for example, the 
coordinator was also the director of the only COP project in the State 
and chairman of the national COP State Coordinators.Council, a body 
funded separately by USOE to promote consistent inferpjate practices 
and consultation on COP matters. Elsewhere in the COP network. 
State coordinators werausually either the overall EPDA coordinator at 
4he^State level or were strategically placed in the sector of their depart- 
ment*conce! ned with teacher training, certification, or, in some cases, 
higher education. 

It may never he possibli^ to assess the impact of the State on the 
national COP scene. This impact was probably far less than some 
States w^ould have wished but more substantial, in many instances, 
than the Federal administrators felt was necessary. At the lower end 
of the spectrum, the State had little impact of either a positive or a 
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negative kind; from the middle up, it ranged from moderately helpful 
to enormously beneficiaL For every State that all but ignored COP, 
th^re vvas another, like West Virj^inia, which immersed itself in tRfe- 
issues of paraprofessionals, staged nationally attended conferences on 
vitally important COP issues, and initiateH actions that would lead to 
new modes of licensing and certification.*Qr Ohio, which diligently 
molded its four COP projects into an interdependent grid, achieved 
high and useful exposure for COP, and was always ready to help out. 
The help sormetimes even took the form of money. 



The Federal Stewardship 

An jnformal survey conducted within BEPD in 1972 revealed that its 
staff possessed higher educational qualifications than the personnel of 
most comparable Federal bureaus. It revealed that most of the Bu- 
reau's professionaUIevel functionaries had had some experience in the 
kinds of settings and institutions in which SePD grant recipients 
worked. Some were regarded as national authorities. Surprisingly for 
n6w programs like COP, the statistics also indicated that the typical 
BEPD staffer had put together somewhat more than 10 years of Fed*- 

' eral service, an asset whose value is j^bstantially more difficult to 
estimate with any exactitude, but surely a boon in t^rms of rope knowl- 
edge, survival techniques, and general organizational experience accru- 
ing to the program. The combination of relevant background, prior 
experience and standing in client-linked affairs, and enough under- 
standing of the system to test the water before plunging in augured 
well for COP, Add to this* mixture an uncomplicated COP Internal hier- 
.archy headed by two ^distinguished Black educators totally committed 

jto the ^OP idea and, to adapt a m_etaj)hor from .the time of the moon 
landing in 1969, all systems should have been go. 

But were they? Could the larger system even tolerate, let alone use, 
this unique. amalgam? The quick response: only occasionally. Although 
the program was funded at an annual average of $23 million, the COP 
program's Washington unit unfurled the COP flag with but 12 staff 
members aboard. The flow of money for staff travel, outside consult- 
ants, technical assistance, and the array of services^^that a credible 
organization demands was fitful. Sometimes the new COP branch was 
awash in it; for the most part, and usually when' it was needed most, 
there was very little, or none. Even the amenities of adequate office 
surroundings and secretarial help were only unevenly available. Proj- 
ect-monitoring visits by staff professionals could seldom be planned in 
the certainty that they would take place. These were not boondoggles to 
the Nation's more prosperous conference/resort centers; they were 

grueHng day-and-night warking sessions in the most downtrodden 
quarters of urban and rural America, Unlike Teacher Corps, which 
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managed at least two and sometimes three or four visits annually to 
each of its 70-^75 sites and boasted a staff of afmost 60 for^ program, 
with a 1969-70 budget of but $20 million, COP's Washington operation 
was held together by scotch tape, chewing gum and fervent prayer. 
Even the figure of 12 staff members is misleading; there wsre times 

when it sank to four. 

How, then, to develop the requlrGd infoi-mation, manage the opera- 
tion, and imbue the sites with the sense of a caring Washington estab- 
lishment? Here, the reply is an acronym; MIES, the elaborate manage- 
ment Information and Evaluation System invented hy Dr. Wilton £. 
Anderson, a former member of the LTI, chief of New York City's 
educational paraprofessional unit, and the incoming (May 1970) head of 
the COP program: In his own words, MIES was developed in "response 
to the various shortcomings of present-day evaluation and the specific 
developmental needs of COP managers on the Federal, State, and local 
level?' In essence, said its creator, "COP-MIES is ... a problem-solving 
tool using a systems approach for managing, measuring, and evaluat- 
ing COP progTams." Properly administered, MIES was to be a means to. 
several necessary ends: generating information, evaluating process 
rather than impact, training senior staff members at COP sites in how 
to manage their projjects (and write new funding proposals), and feed- 
ing management-relevant information back to COP locales {'^informa- 
tion loops''). At the moment of its birth, then, MIES wag intended t© 
serve Washington and project alike. It was to contribute, above all else, 
to the successful overall development of the program. 

The MIES approach was scientific, or at least comprehensive, in that 
its design encapsulated every conceivable variety of information on 
COP and, in doing so, employed techniques ranging from extended 
questiunnaires to formal evaluative instruments. It was replete with 
functional flow diagrams and, at some points in the MIES design, used 
technical educational jargon that was all but unfathomabld. But MIES 
was and remained a serious effort to get at the principal problems of 
managing and evaluating COP projects. That the "information loops" 
quickly became a one-way affair from the projects to Washington, but 
not vice versa, wks probably less an outcome of the MIES system than 
an artifact of the bureaucratic establishment itself. For reasons mired 
somewhere in its practices and regulations, the system vvas simply 
unable, or possibly unwilling, to provide the new COP program with 
the resources it required to administer a sorely needed managerial and 
evaluative s:^stem. A truncated version of the MIES task, limited to 
collecting, collating, and transmitting project data from the field to 
COP headquarters— with no feedbaclc'— was eventually contracted out 
to a nongoverViment agency. • 

With a staff fluctuating between 4, 9, and 12— depending sometimes 
on the day of the week— struggling to cope with COP's myriad prob- 
lems in 132 locations throughout the Nation; and with MIES off to a 
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Hipping start, the program's administrative leadership in Washington 
was uneven. One solution, which had been routinely rejected whenever 
it had surfaced, was for the program to be monitored from the 10 geo- 
graphical regions at which USOE contingents were part of the larger 
regional offices of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
The idea— decentralization, not regionalization, in the parlance of 
1972's New Federalism— rests on both political and managerial foun- 
dations. Politically, it could be depicted as something like the return of 
power to the countryside and as a way of bringing government to-^e 
people.^Manaprially, it was described as just plain efficient and cost- 
effective. Project monitors working clbsely with COP or other Federal 
. education . projects would be almost Instantly available for troubl^ 
shooting assistance. They could develop an expertise f'&cussed on a 
limited number of sites rather than attempt to maintain the custom- 
ary, wide-angle, cross-country, low-resolution vigih The administrative 
lines withih tJSOE field offices were short andsurprise-free. . . 
' But decentralization had hit stormy weather throughout USOE, 
receiving a notably rough reception in BEPD, where all but a handful 
of the 20p-plus staff members at the time {late 1960s) had se.en no 
future in moving to Kansas City or Seattle— or anywhere ^Ise, The 
action, they sensed, was in Washington, And previous attempts at 
decentralization of USOE programs had had mixed results; in one case, 
the well-intentioned civil servants who took the plunge found them- 
selves **recentralped,*' shipped back to Washington when^heir projects 
were returwdr^r reasons still unknown, to the Washington USOE 
complex. :\ 

In 19^2, the administration of HEW Secretary Weinberger declared 
still another decentralization. This one was different. The Secretary 
meant business and it worked. The two key programs to be affected 
were COP and the companion Urban/Rural School Development Pro- 
gram, both of them sarvina low-income constituencies and b^h all but 
guaranteed 5-year lifetimes. A call for volunteers went out, and the 
quota was oversubscribed. By early 1973, COP has bqen moved to^^the 
people," The process wmb deliberately planned and carefully e^xecuted. 
There was no dust to settle. The new monitors— some of them steeped 
in COP lore, others relative newcomers to COP but thoroughly indoctri- 
nated, and still pthers recruited dirfect from the regional offices— 
quietly took up the new posts and set abput reshaping the relationships 
between Federal office and CdP project that would help the COP.proj- 
ects steer their way through the second half of their B^year cycle. ^ 
small USOE staff in Washington continued to monitor COPs *'na^ 
tional" projects and to concern itself with issues of a transregional 
character. And'sn, halfway into the COP lifetime, a new^ ffiw^ching . 
administrative jirrangement estabjished the kinds ^[Jenligfitened 
controls the COP network haH deserved from the day it was launched, 
That-these new modes usually worked4s attested to by the high onthu= 
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siasm/fexprpteed for them by the projects themselves and by the State 
coordihators eb well, who could have Mt threatened by them. 

As it acquired fofm— Its substance had long since been shaped and 
honed— the new COP program should \iB.ye taken up the problem of 
how to build ^ national identity. It should have, but it evidently didn't, 
for the problem avoided like the plague. Despite COP's size, respon- 
siveness, and high originality, its launching attracted only scattered 
public notice. The national media ignol'ed it. The formal inauguration 
on July 1, 1970, of a major new initiative that would cost $24.3 million, 
number over 9,000 participants, and directly touch the lives of as many 
as a Quarter of a million school children in its first year, was treated 
routinely even by the professional education press. The program badly 
^eded broadly based political, professional, and public support. One 
crilic of COP*s nonexistent public relati^s has pointed out that its only 
suppbrt came' from -'the people already on its= payroll— the grantees, 
ti^iLTI; and the State coordinators. No one in Congress^has ever heard 
fit." ' . \ 

JS observation is harsh, but it has some validity. There appears to 
been no alUcncompassing policy rationale for public relations. In 
irst place, the kind of public acclaim and congressiortal support 
at some p£ the more fortunately placed, more agile agencies had ob- 
ained~to their immense long-run benefit — may have been considered 
kind of attention thattionest civil servants should not seek; it was 
inst fte law and regulations to pursue what was nakedly self- 
fbmotionaU though the line between self-promotion and the provision 
of obligatory information is sometimes a parlous matter even for 
experienced public affairs operatives. And the COP managers were 
educators, not PR men. Lastly, the absence of any comprehensive pub- 
lic affairs policy rationale has also been accounted for on the basis of 
the program's'political situation: the program A^'as not really an initia- 
tive of the^ incumbent Nixon adnriinistration, *and calling too much 
attention to it, either on Capitol Hill or in the public media, would place 
it in jeopardy. Whatever the reasons, the COP program started off with 
its light under a bushel and managed to remain unknown, except to its 
immediate familv members and a few relatives, for the rest of its life. 
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Chapter 4. The Ingredients a COP Project 



From the beginning, COP% human dimensions were what Btamped 
its image and unique traits on 132 locales and 48 States across the Na- 
tion. The rewards of adult lives given new meaning and children's 
learning improved was the stuff of which. COP was made. These out- 
comes, were basic, occurring without regard to organizational varia- 
tions and even in defiance of the omniscient and omnipresent great 
stone face of the Management Information and Evaluation System. 
Even so, they could not have eventuated except on the basis of the cul- 
tivation of necessary preconditions, and the precise definition of goals 
Wd functional modes. ^ 
\ A COP project was a meld of human and organizational behavior, 
practice or custom dictat^ed that no two COP endeavors woulH 
exactly alike. Needs were different, and strengths were unevenly 
Unpredictably distributed. If one COP site had an exceptionally^ 
director, another might display a world-beating university 
The gap created by an indifferent superintendent might be 
pliigge^ by a purposeful, unified community advisory council. Or, as 
often h4ppened, a determined group of COP participants could be 
^instrumental within a school system in tipping the balance toward 
effective action. Then^again, there were COP sites populated \by 36 or 
62 or 79 trainees whose personal logistics or inclinations made them 
36 or 62 or 79ainconnected human islands in a vast COr sea. . \ 
/ Ineficapablk of course, whatever forms they took, all.pfoject efforts 
were ultimateW to be judged by their effects.pn fhp thildrenlof the 
Nation's most poorly endowed schools. A&in anj^^ large 'groupl there 
Avere a few fore-ordained successes. But, more ordln-arlly, the potential 
for success that survives to school age in these childrelrt'|s Highly vul- 
nerable. Many or lyi^st of ttM children in these CpP rf^ihgs sjLruck. 
observers as being hemoveti from traditional American mainstriiahis; 
pQ^or and increasinj^' copcious of itf^underachievors by traditional 
' criteria; and suspicious even defeated much too early in Uf^, 'In 
hospitable circumstances^ they could be willing learners. But bringing 
that to pass depends upon the most sensitive application of resources, 
^'mpathetic communication, and hard work. , ] 

Addressing themselves to this end in a variety of cumbinations, the 
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five bedrock ingredients of any COP enter-prise aM^l^participants, 
director, 'Community, schools,^ and teacher train^^^Bhkution, At' 
many sites, ad&itional entities— Model Cities agen^JHPpe bodied, 
public ifoundalions. Federal projects, Belf-help' organizations, external 
funding sources— Were introduced ioJo the project design, but these 
,^were not integral to the national COP prototype. In svhat foUowSp these 
five basio component^ are described both in terms of their delineated 
roles in COP and'as interacting segments of a. typical ptoject, ^ ' ^ 

.■ ^ ^ \ * * ^ , ; . 

The Heart of the Matter^ -The COP Participa 

• The -centerpiece of any COP production is the trainee— whether 
labeled aide* auxiliary, paraprpfessiqnal, or intern^ — ^around whom all 
COP activities revolve. The training of .this iridividual is the' central ^ 
purpose of the national COP endeavor. On their success hinged the suc- 
cess of COP. If their efforts yielded pluses on the charts of COP objec- 

. tives achieved, then COP was worthwhile. For the participant did npt 
represent one of a list of key GOP objectives: she (88 percentXor he (12 
percent) was ^the agent whose work determined fulfillment or failure 
across the entire range. But a word of caution:tor all the nationaWeye)/ 
rhetoric abour its innovative and change^oriented. goals, GOP had no 
grand designs on the structures W public schools. It could and did ques- 
tion fundamental assumptions, But its arena was the system itself * and 
acceptance into it had to precede attempts to improve, reform, or 
change it. . 
^ Near the midway point in COP's^iourney, a national survey revealed 
that 13,477 persons had participated in the program and 9,343 svere 
t-henenTolled as fulUfledged trainees. Over 86 percent were losvjncome 
family heads or-members^ 63 percent were recruited from ^ariqus other 
governmental programs, and 13 percent (this figure dwindled Jhere- 
after) were veterans of Vietnam^era military service. More than three- 
fourths of the trainees were nonwhite (54 percent Black, 14.3 percent 
Hispanic, 3.7 percent Native American, with the remainder scattered . 
among Asian and other nonwhite categories). Significantly, well over 
half of all the participants had been drawn from employment within 
the'school system;/it may be assumed, in the absence of clear data, that 
a significant added percentage, perhaps up to ten -percent, was em- 
ployed in other human service fields when GOP beckoned. Although the 

^average participant was probably 31 or 32, COP also includeti teenagers 
and grandparents well into their sixties. 

The language of USOE's COP PriAjvct DhvctorH HaniWopk is refresli= 
ingly candid. As this quotation demonstrates, development of criteria 
for serious candidacy was really left up to the projects: 
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Thi Carier Op^rtuhities Program is desired to train individuali who have the 
abihly and desire to spend a siKnifica^t part of their working careers in provid- 
inr fetter education for children of low- income families, A commitment toward 
such a career is not intended to restrict fully the intention of the applicant when " 
^ he (or she) enters the program. , 

0 Participants sh^ould be residents of the area served by CfO.P. schools. Where 
participants areto be"Bewly recruited to the school system, they must come 
from low-income families. Where presentf.employees are to he C,0,P. partjcj- 
pants, preference must be given to tl^S^um4mv- income backfrrounds. 

individual participants— veterans and non-^^rans^need not have a high 
school diplomgj or the equivalent; but they must mert conditions prescribed by 
the local school district, based u'pbh the inform Jdon in this manual, and as 
described in the proposal application. The individual may have previous Allege 
training below the bachelor's level He, or she, may be single or married. The 
enrollment of persons from minority ethnic j?roups is encouraged. 

The remarkable people who entered the COP network brought quali 
ties and qualifications that wer^ almost u^Jbelievable. The common 
personal denominators we_re the obviojjs ones described in COP*s litera- 
ture. But scratch the surface, and^a typical COP trainee was not neces- 
sarily only an upward-bound, 32-year-old. Black/ paraprofessional 
mother of three from a divided family scattered throughout the ghetto. 
That same superficially typicai COP aide may also have dropped oufof 
school at 14 and read threegobd boQks a week since. She may have beep 
one of her comraunityls leading activists in housiiig, busing,, ^ing 
rights, and compensatory education. And she would certainly hav.e 
acquired -^sireet smarts'' along with some sensitive discernments about 
race and majority institutions and culture. Above all, her well- 
developed sense of the needs of minority childrerr was propelling her 
mto the schools and beyond, into the postsecondary education that had 
never before been possible. With a few adjustments on both sides. 
COP's reasoning. went,^ this was a future teacher. Not your run-of-the- 
mill middle-class lady from the suburbs, but "one of us^^Black, poor, 
Md, until recently, without much hope, j_ i ' [ 

The paraprofessionals were probably not as directly involved in 
operational decisions as many might have wished. As a general rule, 
the project's hierarchy was already in place and Had carried out the 
better part of the planning function by the time the participants were 
selected and first m^ade their appearances on the scene. The community 
advisory council had also been assembled; indeed, in most locales, it 
had markedly influenced the recruitment and selection processes. Vir^ 
tually all decisions concerning academic work and even placement in 
the schools for those not already working in the sy stem had been made. 
All that evidently remained for the new trainee was to sign on and be 
processied through the system. ■ 

Happily, it did not work that way. The traits that had made degre%-^ 
seeking paraprofessionals of people who refused to be mired in hopeless" 
job situations were always in demand. Almost from the day of their 
induction, the trainees wore as involved in th^^affalra of their COP sites 
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im circumstances and time permitted. The COP participant wjoh the 
community, and "surplus" time had to 'be devoted to family and per- 
Bonai concerns. Release time was hard to come by, with the predictable 
consequence that COP people led three distinct lives: fulUtime work in 
thaschopls, a crushing academic load, and, because most were mothers, 
the dbmestic tife that seemed inevitably to be the first to'ta neglected- 
-The-babysitt4ng4iusband-or wife AV-as no r 
things. 

The full weight of this set of forces sat too heavily on some. Without 
extraordinary dedication and dexterity, pure logistics could make COP 
participation "mission impossible," and as many as one-third of those 
who began lasted less than 1 year. But those who stayed were "some- 
thing else again," Whether they were destined to make the fabled "dif- 
ference" in minority/low-income/compensatory education, or to be 
devoured by insensitive bureaucracies, what they demonstrated in 
COP'S lifetime restores faith in the intrinsic merits of humankind. 
Leaving analysis to a subsequent chapter, here are five out of perhaps 
5,000 brief illustrations of what made GOP tick: 

Item 1: Roberta Ellis of COP Minneapolis, in her mid-forties, a di- 
vorced mother, was a country club kitchen worker from 5 p,m, 
to 6 a,m„ took care of six to seven children plus several of her 
own in her home during the day, and somehow found time to 
teach Sunday^ school, petermined to become a teacher, shis 
entered the Minneapolis New Careers Program as a school aide 
ana assumed a 19-21 credit quarterly load at the University of 
Minnesota. In August 1972, with 5 months of hospitalization 
from an automobile accident^^ehind h^r, she graduated from 
the university and became a regular fifth-grade teacher. • 
Shortly thereafter, Ms, ,Ellis enrolled as a candidate for a gi-ad-^ 
uate degree, one of countless COP graduates who kept on 
learning long after thefr COP phase had ended. 

Item J: Of 25 COP Richmond trainees attending Contra Costa College 
in California In the 1972^73 school year, 16 made the Dean's 
List. Three more received additional academic honors, Pre= 
liminary data indicate that in the larger COP world, the COP 
trainee was a better student than his or her non-COP peers- 
all this, fjf course, while holding an aide's jo bandpanning a 
family. • ^ . ~ 

IteM<^: Mrs. Ruth Winney, a Navajo Indian in her fifties, began her 
formal education as a 7-year-old at a boarding school in Fort 
Defiance, Ariz., spent the rest of her childhood and early youth 
in schools away from home, and, with a high school diploma to 
her credit, became an asyistant in a Bureau of Indian Affairs 
school. Thfrjob could lead nowhere, and the closest college was 
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over^OO niiles away. Then came the new Navajo Community 
i:^ Gollege and COP, and Mrs. Winney was on her way. 

Item%: From-the of 9, Richard Gatica of Crystal City, Tex,, spent 
' , at least half of every year as a migrant worker in the North. 
He left school after the eighth grade. In the Army, Gatica ob- 
tained high school equivalency documentation (GED) and, 

— - after discharger held several jobs wjiil&earning 2 years of po^t- 
secondary credits. An outstanding student in his COP years at 
Southwest Texas Junior College In Uvalde and Texas A & I in 
Laredo, he graduated early and assumed a bilingual teaching 
post in 1972. In 1974, Gatica was selected to be director of the 
same COP program which had given him his^rofessional start 

Itmn 5: In all of Alaska In 1969^ the number of certified Eskimo and 
Indian teachers taken together was six. In the schools wherl 
the combined GOP-Teacher Corps program functioned, 95 per- 
cent of the children were native, and, as recently as 1973, 99 
* percent of the teachers were non-native. Ninety percent of the 
^ COP»TC participants were native. Every new native teacher 
added to the system will be not only an important statistic but 
a long-iieeded boost for the native Aiaskan population. As a 
result of COP-TC, the total could reach 75 in this very thinly 
populated region of the country, / 

In an era replete with inspirational tales of tardily discovered human 
potential unleashed, these were almost random selections- For every 
"ordinary" COP striver, there was a Dallas mother of eight who main- 
tained a 4,0 grade average, or an Indian COP graduate appointed to a 
presidential advisory council, or a disabled Black Vietnam veteran 
giving hope to ghetto children in New Orleans. Jt was thoroughly 
predictable that such people, more even than their cdmmunities or 
institutions or COP staff, would give the COP sites their real character, 
And^fhey were neveFi 



The Director: Paul(a) Bunyan in Control 

. One of the verities of contemporary American education. Is thafe the 
administrative and psychological skills of the educational leader of the 
1950s are jnsufficient for the 1970s. It is commonly accepted, for exam- 
ple, that the perception of the building principal as the schoors man- 
ager and ail-knowing instructional leader is obsolete, Today*s principal 
or dean or superintendent, for that matter, must be more and less. The 
prevailing wisdom holds that the responsible steward of a public educa- 
tional enterprise need be neither master teacher nor intellectual guru. 
Rather, today's leader must be an informed and credible link to the 
outside world, a sensitized mediaftor and^political negotiator, and yet a 
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thoroughly modern administrator capable of managing people and 
facUities in ways and in circumstances that were all but unthinkable as 
recently as the 1950s, In education today, the operations leader also has 
to be a manager by objectives, a systems theorist, an organizational 
develiaper, and, if the shoe fits, a participant in encounter groups. 

In this eontext, in the late sixties, the COP directors made their first 
appearances, taking their social and cultural cues from neither the 
sedate fifties nor the more confusing seventies. The new COP leaders 
w^ere cast in no preformed mold. If they were shaped by any single 
period in our recent past, tht middle and later sixties might fill the bill. 
Whatever their ethnic, social* or educational antecedents, all had been 
touched by the ^eat, often tragic, events of that period. All brought 
personal visions to their new work. And if their entering credentials 
were sometimes flawed (a few, of course, brought pluperfect port- 
folios), their greater purposiven#ss and readiness to capture OOP's new ■- 
idioms and techniques made many of this new breed ideal for the 
responsibilities^ahead. - 

About 75, percent of the time, the COP project director was a product 
of the school system to which the new COP enterprise was to be affixed. 
Those who were, not, like most of those who were, could claim identity 
with the community in which COP was to be situated, either as resi- 
dents past or present, educators, or, in somfe instances, social, church, 
or community Lection workers. The bulk had earlier backgrounds in 
teaching, with about 75 percent claiming.subsequent experience, at 
administrative and managerial levels. At the time of their selection, 
most were tenured menibers of the school system's staff, Although the 
proportions fluctuated, close to two-thirds of the directors were male. . 
Not all were technically full-time COP directors; the average assigned- 
time to COP was about 80 percent. A surprising percentagep perhaps as 
high as 80, had already earned advanced degrees, with over 10 percent ^ 
_holding..do.ctQrates. , W.h i te .d irec tors ad m j n isiiered some proj ec ts th at 2. 
were predominantly Black, Hispanic, or Native American in their 
participant or student composition, but these were exceptions and fre- 
quently short-term arrangements, . = 

In March 1970, th^Bureau of Educational Personnel Development/ 
USOE published the COP Project Directors Handbook, a manual of 
official prescriptions and procedures for the newly selected COP proj- 
ects. In' this useful compendium, which ranges from societal rationales 
to administrative procedures, the role^of the director is left largely to 
the reader's imagination. While the functions of a COP project are 
effectively detailed, there is no explicit mention, in all 71 pages, of the ^ 
role'to be played by the agent taking primary responsibility for the 
undertaking. The only mention of the qualifications atid roles of the 
staff— let alone of the director—comes in a section which appears to 
collectivize the stewardship of a COP project rather than fix responsi- 
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bility on the indiyidull selected as director. The relevant paragraph 
(italics from the original) foHows; ' ^ \ - 

Btoff for a Career OpportunitieH Prefect ivUl require poHt experience in loir- 
ineome arem eitfter working^ living, or partiaipaiing there. The ^i^ff at all 
levels^ both in the Hchool and at the cnllege^^, s hou Id rejlec t iti ethnic bhc kg ro u n d 
and &tperience those being served-^both m Career QpportunitieH Prvgram 
participants and a-^ .^itudentH in the HchooL Staff members must be ^ble to com^ 
_ municate well viSlh diverse personalities including the school officials, teacherB, 
'■■ children and youth involved in the project, the paFtifcipants themselves^ parentB,- 
and other citizens of the community who have contributions to make to the 
success of the project. The staff must possess personal qualities and abilities 
.which will enable them to carry out the various elements required of a Career 
Opportunities Project, including planning the project in cooperation with other 
groups and institutions, recruiting participants for the project, conducting some 
of the training components, counseling the participants, encouraging wholesome 
school-community relationships, evaluating the effect of the project, and - 
adjusting thf project content to the heeds of the schooUs) being served. 

The statement is at once dismaying and encouraging. In omitting the 
project's most important directing and unifying forces, it does consider- 
able disservice to the individuals destined, whther ready or not, to don 
the inadequately described mantle of project leadership. In the process^ 
it echoes the va^ieness that characterized one popular leadership style 
of the sixties: give power to the people and let them figure out how best 
to use it. At the same time, this lack of precision offerfed the new direc- 
tor an unanticipated, opportunity to develop'tn unencumbered leader- 
ship style. Clearly, no one else was going ta^a^Rfmister the $150,000- 
plus pot that came to the average COP prpj^fffvery year. Nor could the 
elaborate organizational linkages arid arrangements expected of COP 
sites be developed committees of otherWise- em ployed people; even 
when the college or university sought involvement beyond providing 
contracted services, the strictures on the "free" time of concerned 
faculty members relegated their COP interests to a background already 
crowded with uncorrected papers, faculty committees, and publishers' 
Headlines, That feft the director. . ^ _ 

Certain COP directors found this freedom indigestible. Released 
from their berths within the hierarchy of the school system, they be- 
came regulation-bound and apprehensive over their post-COP futures. 
Some were uneasy with college and community alike, and, wops^yet, 
unresponsive to the world of participants often desperately in need of 
sustained counseling and reinforcement. For, other COP; Directors, the 
job was a winner. It offered unparalleled opportunities for a conscien- 
tious and ambitious person to render sorely needed services. In addition 
to carrying out the day-to.=day functions of the post, the COP director 
was part of a national network of peers. There was advantageous acgess 
to the executive levels of school systems and nearby colleges and uni- 
versities. It was a time to nurture and sharpen skills^ to become part of 
a community's larger network of human services, to expand one*s prior 
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"^professional liTnits and, frequently, to acquire univerBity faculty* 
status. A directorship meant working closely with senior functionaries 
©f the State departmerit of education, and it involved on# in the heady 
mix of power struggles and conflicting ideologies that characterized 
public educational policy at the' Federal level over the Jife of the 
program. 

To most of the directors of COP's 132 projects, the center ring was 
what Michael Harrington called the *'other Amerjea,'* the places where 
poor Americans lived add yvorkedrA^ often &B notrthe eolle^^ 
there, to the COP site, to offer the courses that the director had sug- 
gested and may, in fact, have designed. Here and there, the director 
also gave the coufBe — ^or monitored it to determirieiits suitability. No 
self-respecting COP director could be long absent from the classroom; 
many made regular rounds and also met weekly with participants to 
take their collective pulse, profferMndividual counseling, and analyse 
the need, if any, to develop pro^ctwide rerhedial courses. Then there 
was the nonstop quest for resources. The creative COP director was 
either born with the skills of the master bandit or quickly developed 
them. The record of casual cooperative undertakings evolving into new 
or alternative resources for COP projects is too substantial to have 
been accidental.* / V 

But hard-core management capabilities, charismatic jeadership, and 
manifold hand-holding qualities are only some of the characteristics 
required of the COF directors. Equally important and less easily de- 
picted are the special dimensions the pubjic has come to expfect of its 
leaders. To be a successful molder of people and events, observers from 
Tug McGraw to W. Clement Stone have implied, **You gotta Believe," 
The men and women who steered tlie COP machine all believed in 
providing a better educational breaks for the children of America's 
underclass and a second chance for their parents. .iCombined with fehis 
near-theological conviction,^ though, were other concerns cohering a 
spectrum as wide as the 50 States. In most projects, the director's 
c£yn~ceTns=^irectly--reflected~th©-preocc^ 

constituency: reactivating dormant cultural values, closing achieve- 
ment gaps, relating the educational problems of the poor to those of the 
larger community, nr, in a'healthy number of cases, inculcatij^g rigo- 
rous intellectual values in communities that had had all too little 
exposure to education as an effective path to individual and group 
identity and dignity. 

There is ho prototypicaKCOP director. They came in all sizes, ages, 
shapes, and colors. A computer printout migl^make a statistical'^stab, 
but the proximate 37-year-old Black male,^dvanced degree-holding, 
former taxi driver and community activist who might emerge would 
probably be no rtiore representative of the group than a 56-year\old, 
Puerto Rican, former principal or a 29-year-old, Appalachian sculf^tor 
with a doctorate in education. A good case study is Shirley A. Collier, 
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the real life director of the Grand Rapids, Mich., project. An energetici 
Black educatpr, Ms. Collier has been an elevator operator, salad "girl," 
pUAch press operator, and union activist. Her college education began 
at age 85 and has continued into doctoral studies at Michigan State 
University, with a master's degree along the way from Western Mlchi- 
^ gan University. Holder of an NDEA granti by then an experienced 
teacher^ and program director, Ms. Collier aisumed direction of the 
Grand Rapids COP project in 1970 and has made it an integral, highly 
visible feature of the city's educational scene. Shirley Collier Is full of 
ex^errence-Based proverbs ahd"m iix tm sT Co TO ngf rom^her= and m i r- 
roringi as they do, the sentimen^of the community of COP directors^ — 
they are neither banal nor precious, A few representative Collierisms: 

**Set long-range goals and work toward them." 

. "Know yourself before you try to influence or judge others." 

**Think community rather than competition. Try to achieve 
your potential^ but seek ways that other individuals can also 
use to achieve theirs." ^ 

"Never try to put people iilto stereotypital boxes," . ' 

"Help each individual to develop his potential to the point 
where he can find personal satisfaction in his own self, worth, 
and dignity as a human being, and has a sense of making a 
contribution to society." 

"Remember, a know-it-all never learns anything." 
The COP Community at Work 

, A vignette that occurred in the 7ion-COP world of Federal projects: 

The Washington monitor of a project in a large southern city was 
being given the full, onsite, VIP treatment. '*Never in my experience,'' 
said the helpful asBistant superintendent for curriculum development 
^ — = (or t r af i n in g o r Fe d e ral grafts o r al 1 i ed ca u s es ) , "h a ve I .seen any t h i ng 
to approach the kind of broad-based community support this project 
has animated." From inner-city school to university campus, the "Fed"* 
trekked relentlessly in search of the elusive truth about the enterprise. 
It came on the second night in the dingy alUpurpose room of a ghetto 
junior high school, where the project's 15-member community advisory 
board was to meet. Forty-five minutes after the appointed time, 10 of 
the 'members arrived together, ebullient and slightly flushed. The 
meeting began^ and it was all downhill. The experienced^Federal con- 
troller knew exactly what she was observitig: a pro forma exercise in 
participatory governance by a jaded group of professionat community 
folks who had been at it since the first community action programs of 
the mid-1960s. They neither cared particularly about the project being 
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rtviewtd nor possessed more man a touch of information concerning 
it. Ii^eed, It later developed, they had convened for the first time in 8 
months becauie, as one of them Wt it/ "The director was under heat 
'from the Feds, and we owed him a couple. So we^went bowling, had a 
beer, caught a Title I meeting, a^d ckme on oyer." 

This could have happened in the CQP network, but it didn*t The gap 
between promise anrf performance in COP's communities was seldom 
wide. It couldn't be» Almost all of a C^P project's action was at the 
"target site/' The people, participants, and schoolchildren alike, were 
usually from the immediate neighborhood, or one nearly identical to 
it, The participant figure in 1971 was 96 percent jfrom the community 
being served. The COP design itself, as developed by a parity group 
including representatives of all provinces of the future COP nation, 
was intended for in^penous consumption. Therefore, what was good 
for COP was good the community. And vice versa. In fact, the two 
were indivisible, and an honest and thoughtful reciprocation was built 
in. 

With these precepts in place, the Washington guideline drafters 
could be both prescriptive and relaxed, prescriptive in that all projects 
were to have a clear commitment to a vital lay role in CQP affairs, and 
relaxed to the extent that there could be no doubt that significant 
home-grown involvement was inevitable. An April 1969 draft version 
of cop's guidelines modestly called for ^* means for involving the 
parents and others of the community in the project as appropriate/' It 
suggested that "the use of existing community bodies might be made" 
and concluded a seven-line section with this observation: "At a mini- 
mum, provision should be made for full community understandirig of 
the objectives and operation of the project, ftid for its response to 
them." Later official COP publicatiotis were only slightly more 
demanding. The, draft Prograrn Informatian pamphlet of June 1969 
limited itself to a statement that a primary objective of COP was "to 
encouragj greater understanding anrf participation between, the 
community and the school." 

If this was not a first^order priority before COP was launched, it 
moved to the forefront shortly thereafter as a result of USOE's decision 
to center EPDA programs on low-income clients and their neighbor- 
hoods; the new constituency's demands, voiced most strenuously at 
Denver in August 1969, for involvement in decisionmaking; and, far 
from, least, the BEPD commitment to parity at all levels. By March 
1970, the newly issued Project Pirector^ Handbook was calling for a 
specific and at certain points even grandiose community role up and 
•down the COP line (italics from the original): ' 

The coHcept'of a purtnerHhip between Hchool (LEAK collef/e, ami com rti unity in 
to characterise the entire developmental proceHs, In addition, the State depart^ 
ment of education will play a continuing role in project development. While the 
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period for the development of the prospectus was short and* therefore may have 
made lugh collaboration difficult, the time available for the proposal develop- 
ment process offers ample opportunfty for the required cooperative effort. Thk , 
process must begin promptly, continue throughout the entire xie-velopmeNt 
pr^ess^ and the implmnejitation stage of the p - , 

^ While one or another member yof the partnership may have a more central 
role in one or anQther of the program's components, each has something to , 
' contribute to every stage of the program. Thus, each is to be involved in the ^ 
entire planning and developmeiyt process. 

Career Opportunities s^dp be ineived as a program emompmsiug the 
concept of planned social an(^istitutioual change. A possible scheme is to bring 
together participants from each of the groups as a local Career Opportunities 
Program counciU It is important that t"he participation on the council from any 
of the tjiree p'oups not be tob limited. For example, participants from the school 
should include notonly staff from the superinteedent's office, but also teachers, 
administrators, and present paraprofessionals, who will be involved in the 
program*s implementation. Representatives from teacher and other staff 
organisations, as appropriate to the local situation ^ should be involved. Simi- 
larly, those involved from the training institutions should include the faculty 
members who will tea4h the paraprofessionals as wel^ as the appropriate 
administrative officials. Among the sources of community participation might 
be an already existing ^ommunity advisory board, a Model Cities board, as well 
as representativeaof ^ivate groups or nonprofit citizen groups. The community 
representation should p^a4tiQu^l^iJy^^taKe into account roles for parents and for 
students, as well ^for comMrft#. members who are k^y residents of the^ 
neighborhoods of the schoojs.^erved'by the Career.Opportunities Program. Such 
a C.O,P. Council would continue through the life of^the program as an ongoing 
.mechanism for cooperation and involvement. In every site with a Model Cities 
projcram, the Model Cities board shduid be the vehicle for this partnership, or be 
a part of the CO. P= Council. ■ ^ , 

Comparing COP councils is like comparing the Kovernments of Japan 
and Mississippi, Common purpose is evident, but objectives, styles^ and 
even ^accomplishments were inconsistent. As a rule with many excep- 
tions, councils were constituted as USOE had decreed, but their lives 
were lived in two distinct phases. The first, perhaps the more impor= 
tant, was the phase of launching and activation of the project. Here, 
many of the councils were invested with make or break powder. They 
could and did recruit and select participants, a role that saw them 
invading the school system's territory to 'judge which of a district's 
em ployees were to receive wTiaf amouWeff^^t^^ ucation s 

and guaranteed professional futures. This was no small responsibility, 
and it was deeply resented by some school .administrators unaccus- 
tomed to such interventions. The selection of the project director was 
on a similar plane. Statistics conflict, but consensus exists that be= 
tween half and two-thirds of the community councils were Important 
in the selection process. And even before these two important processes 
involving p^icipants and directors, most councils were. In widely 
varving measures, involved in developing the original proposal, staging 
comri,,.nity orientation activities, drafting the project's operational 

coUt'H, and otherwise busying themselves with the problems of concept 
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tioir and fetation. Lest the council picture appear rosier than it was, 
howeverj it is fair to note that some educational jurisdictions func- 
tioned as feudal bamfcies, the peasant chorus being played by the 
couneirmembership^i these autonomous fiefdoms, community coun- 
cils had as much impact on district policies and decisions as a peasant 
would be expected to exercise' on those of hie feudal lord. They were 
tratted out for ceremonial occasions and then quickly returned to their 
normal pursuits. ^For the recofd, the average COP project advisory 
group had 21 or ffi members, of whom four represented the school sys- 
tem, seven or eight were designated as community representatives, two 
or three were from the teacher traming institutions, four or five were 
COP trainees, and-the rest came from unions, Model Cities groups', or 
other locally significant bodies. ' \ 

While the attitude of the Federal policymakers was relaxed^ — ^they 
were always ready, for example, to grant that the nucleus of COP com-- 
munity participation might be an existing body, as had been suggested 
in 1969~it was never casual. There was no letdown of interest or 
concern once the first phase was concluded. But at difffrent locales, 
thoroughly diverse patterns emerged as councils, entering the second 
phase, fell into a pattern of infrequent meetings and greatly diminished 
interest. Some councils, especially those with representatives from 
funding sources such as Model Cities, continued to assert themselves 
'with undiminished vigor. In Gary, Ind., a BO-member council heavily 
'weighted with COP trainees effectively refused to acknowledge that 
community participation was a two-phase affair. Once the project took 
shape, the Gary council, like those in Oakland, Cleveland, and dozens 
of others, remained in the game, advising, mediating, conducting in- 
' service workshops, and generally building commui^y wide support for 
COP, The 10 villages of the Alaska joint COP-Teacher Corps enterprise 
have ten different kinds of councils; with different tribal customs and 
structures, all identify themselves with thn program. 

While documentation on the COP-wide impaet of repreBentative lay 
participation is sketchyi a good guess at its impact could be facilitated 
by designing a spectrum running from token participation on one end 
through a series of internal gradations— embracing advice-giving; 
Consultation bef o r e ex ec u t i ve=l e v el pol icy m ak i ri g; ac tio rf rec^nffne nd a^^ 
tions; official clearance prfeceding decisionmaking; and actual sharing, 
in the making of policies and decisions, including explicit veto power- 
to complete community control on the other. 

Whatever asseBsment method might ultimately be used, there re- 
mains not the slightest doubt that the program was pointed directly at 
indigenous poor people who, along with all other groups involved in 
their educational experience, were to have substantial influence in 
determining how the process would work. What matters is that some 
power came to the COP cDmmunities, that they exercised it responsibly, 
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and that, in its unique way, COP contributed to the further develop- 
ment of the participatory political process in the United States. 



In the Sehoolsi Whera COP Happened 

The former superintendent of aMarge eastern cltv schQol svstem on 
' COP: ... 

What I knew of COP 1 liked. Aides from the neiKhborhood are a good force for a 
school and probably for the kids. Many have teaching potentiar, and COP 
deserveg credit for supporting this. And they don't give you much trouble 
because they like their ^ork and see it leading to better jobs. I Buppose it was a 
-good idea to give us the money to get them trained* but rin not sure how much 
worse it would have been if It had gone straight to the colleges Probably about 
the same, given the way some of the colleges are beginning to come around, I 
understa^^d^USOE wanted COP to stimulate a lot of changes. They'll come, but 
COP is only one of a hundred ways to get school systems off the dime. Still, 111 
never fault COP for getting more community people into the schools. That's 
made a real difference. 

The principal of an open classroom school in West Virginia: 

Taken as front-line paraprofessionals. the COP aides arc good. I'd like to be able 
to keep them as teachers. Byt Tm equally interested in holding aides, especially 
in the open classroom situation we have here, where small group work is 
■ " essential. Til fight for that. The thing that dazzles me is the extraordinary 
- ^ sacrifices they're making to get their eollege training. We're a small system, and 
these fdlks matter in it. Nq* I can't yet describe how or whether they've brought 
any specific changes around here. I understand the Federal government ex- 
pected some. I'm sure that things are happening, but we'll have to feel rather 
than see or hear them, ^ ^ 

Both officials displayed a practical awareness of the COP presence 
ip the school B. They understood its limitations. Neither harbored 
illusions about COP as the main force for achieving sweeping school 
reform. From their vantage points, it showed strength and promise but 
not, perhaps, on a major scale. But from the point of' view of the pro-* 
gram p)lanners in Washington — ^in terms of organizational dynamics— 
the school was the star to svhich the COP wagon w^s to be hitched. 

-/:&y<en more than the CO or community or even the individual para- 
professional, the school was the plinth of the COP structure. GeTat the 
schools through training their staffs, the reasoning went, and big 

.things are 'bound to happen, per these lines from an early USOE dbcu- 
meht on CC3P f italics in the^)riginall: ^ 

Th i' Ca n er^ ) f/po rtfrnitit's Profjnnii njtt ic ipit t i i n>Hnlt ,s J hat tj o b rf/o i'd uffevthi /; ^-^ 
(I part ic alar ffro up of rh ild w n , Th t xte n d hi the h t ru v f u a u d o njn n wt f ia n of 
thi^ Hchool and its nifitifiitshipH fa nthtT iuHfitntiahs.. ThUH, it is to be expectecl 
that as a result of the Career OppoftunitieH Program. schoolH may tie improved 
in a nuniber of , ways. Fur example, changeH such as the following may be 
anticipated: . 
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• New staffing patterns ihcludir^. both differentiated staff roles as; well as 
career advancement programs. ; ^ " 

• New opportunities for thu entirtf statttp ^ngig^ InialanninU, irairving. and 
partidpation in tlie life of the schoej/- *^ - . 

• New formi of evaluation of performant^e In tUe classryom, as well as new 
ways of preparation and credentialin^. ^ 

' * New and wholesome interaction between scIiqoI and training institutions 
with niuch mofe45| the work of the latter taltinM place in . I , 

• Partidipation of youngsters in the teaching procegs, as in Youth Tutoring' 
A Youth programs. . , " / ' ' " 

4 • New patterns of teamwork within;the school. 

_1 T^ieB e an d other improvements are possible outcoines of a Career Opportunjties 
, Prograi^. Their achie^ment wil l be a result of a .premeditated and ctrefulTy 
delineated plan toward that end. Thus statements of changes sought, the 
reasons for designing thefn, and the strategies to be followed in achieving them, 
should be part of the proposal ' - , ^ 

Positive commitment of ail relevant Agencies based upon cooperative part 
pation of the entire school leadership=schobl board, superintendentt principals, 
supervisors, teachers, and other staff— is an indispensable prerequisito.to the 
success of the Career Opportunities I^rogram./ , 

These are grandiose eKpectations, especially as processes and but- 
comes to be brought abo^by COP ^aldne. They are less awesome as the 
plausible yields of collaborations arid iriteractions transcending, the 
mid-range demonstration that COP represented. With one w two ex- 
ceptions—the **change'' concerning, new forms of evaluatign of class- 
room performance is a clear overstatement*, and the "new patterns of 
teamwork" are doubtless subsumable elsewhere— they represent goals 
that are achievable in the long run. Interestingly, other more ambitious 
contributions the schools are expected to make are only rarely spelled 
out in cop's officiaNiterature. A major one, treated in Washington as 
near-dogma, was COP's courageous espousal of the doctrine that the 
school, not the college of education, was the best judge of its own train= 
ing needs. 

With but 10 exceptions, local education agencies were the COP 
^ grantees. The administrative mandate and the money were transmitted 
directly to them, and with these came total stewardship of the COP 
enterprise. If the educational responsibility appeared staggering, the 
strictly managerial one was probably far Jess so. By the time COP 
arrived, the myriad Federal educational programs born into the last 
harf of the s^ixties, particularly those whose wellspring was the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, had sensitized school administra- 
tors to the. Federal universe. Most systems of respectable size— a popu- 



*The COP national offiee did support the devultjpment of a new inHtivjmunt for uHHurfHing 
classroom interaction. ACE and then BRACE, prc^pared by Garda Bosvnuin and Rouhellu 
Silbert Mayur at B.iink Street Colle^^u of EcluL'ation. 
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: laiion of 100,000 wm the usual minimum— had designated assistant 
superintendents or directors for Federal programs. It was through 
their offices that OOP's administrative channels usually ran, and the 
individual finally chosen as COP director was customarily already 
knowii to the Federal prog^-ams director. Within smaller systems, these 
were sometimes the same person. Nothing that Washington said or did 
could faze them. They had lived far too long with the problems of their 
own systems to be overwhelmed by those of another, which usually 
couldn't even afford to send its agents out to 

' With their iunding proposals checked off in Washington and the 
money flow beginning, what did COP*s school systems warf^ from the 
new jrogram ? All, it can b e fair ly stated , foresaw ben efits to their 
Institutions, fo the indivi^duals involved in the new processes, and to the 
children in the COP crasarooms. All had signed on for the COP dura= 
tion, and their 'commitments were sincere. But these commitments 
took different forms in different settings. While fully accepting the 
COP purpose, as well as its operational modes, the*school systems that 
had become involved in the COP experience were less than unanimous 
in their s^ie^ of its ultimate meanli® . ^ 

At the lower end of the scale, th%re were probably a few school sOper- 
intendents in the COP empire whose s^nse of the potential of the Fed- 
eral discretionary program was measured more sharply in dollars and 
cents than in learning or social gains to the community they served. 
Beginning to sniff local financial retrenchment a year or two away, 
they were prepared to promise a slice of the moon in exchange for good, 
hard U.S. dollars. They would run a COP project, mostly by the book, 
and It might actually be a good one. It might even unearth some truths 
about preparing leaders and paraprofessionals. But, above all, jt would 
create jobs while relieving pressure to hire teachers. It could demon- 
strate cost consciousness to overseeing school boards and poHticianSi 
and it could enhance one^s-image as a crafty tiger in the grants jungle. 
And if a smart superintendent did it carefully, he coujd use COP funds 
to underwrite all kinds of inservice training. This wasn*t even a 
challenge for a good old school pro. 

At many points along the COP chain, the temptation to exploit the 
aides was irresistible. This was not an unusual circumstance in Ameri- 
can public education, which has never displayed consistency in Its 
treatment of aides. It could be. assumed that administrators would 
have few qualms about using paraprofessionals in whatever fagh ion 
they deemed most useful to the school system. At one end of the 
spectrum, the mature, all-but-licensed aide with a year or so to full 
certification could be slipped into a classroom as a regular teacher, and 
few would be the wiser. At the other end, a less experienced participant 
would probably not be too upset over a few months or so of clerical 
duties, hall monitoring, or helping out in the supp^^ room. In neither 
situation was the trainee performing duties that she or he was hired to 
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doJ When this happier COP became a^humanpower pro^am^ and 
its basic purposes were subverted. One' of .those purposes, to reiterate 
a.basic COftdict^rp, was that COP aides be immediately involved in the 
work of the classroom. ^ ^ 

To moreihan a few administrators /COP was divine deliverance from 
the overwhelming, problems of the new kinds of children in theJr 
schools. Whh^f suburban, and middle class like the niajority 5f the 
teachers in their schoolsr^any of these superintendents and principaJs 
found themselyes poorly equipped to^eal eon|tructiVely with th^manj^ 
problems—emotional, leari^ng, disciplinarj^^ and often physical— pf 
the children of low-income babkgrour^ who ftpw populated fligformer 
white working=class districts SOTved 6y COP's'f,936 schools. Competent 
arid motivated thfaii^ they w4re, these sc hob l/peo pie frequently could 
not establish constructive contact With childi'^n i^ho arrived at school 
hungry, ilUclothed, and speaking in a foreignManguage, or aft^U but 
incomprehensible version^f English, But COP*s aides could usually 
reach them, naturally and with good successriAnd this^by itself was 
sufficient reason for. countless school people to embrace COP and hope 
it would never go away. That COP'$ prpmise transcended this function 
was immaterial to many of these single-task btiented managers; 
enough that COP did one important thing well. ^ 
. The majority of the COP school systems properly regarded the pro- 
gram as a Superb link to their communities,' and not merely because 
, COP's individuals related especially well to children. At its core, the 
•1C^P group invariably had in it aom^ of the neighborhood's most 
responsible people, individuals a witting school administrator needed 
to have identified, with the schools. These were usually the people and 
" groups who fought the Ko.od fights and whose standards^were those of 
ithe best of the conlmunity. In the, back of a sage school person's mind, 
'too, was the sense, that^ while COP par tici patio o was not exactly co- . 
optation, it surely repNsented a harnessing of some of these talents 
^nd energies in ways that would serve= the urgent demands oi the 
s^hobls rather than neutral or even counterproductiv^, ends (from the; 
point of view of the schoors function). The potential cost was high in 
terms of surrendered duthority,- but most capable school people -had 
rong since learned when an& how far to bend. Some systemSf i;icluding 
those of several of the largest cities in the country; were less flexible 
exploiting COP to help them adjust to their communitips. In failing to " 
mine the COP lode, Jhey foresook superUtive opportunities to sh'ength- 
en themselves and to banlc assets against. an uncertain future. * ^ 
' Many involved educators thought COP provided a Unique opportu- 
nity for getting into the realm of **instructional management" and the 
new methods and technologies of modern teaching. It took an especially 
enlightened and informed adminis.tration to understand how parapro- 
fessionals could influence the" actual processes^f SGiiooling, but many 
were willing,to learn. To them, OOP's strengths as a source of money* 
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staff, and community outreach were sec-oridary. It was what' could be 
done in the claSHroom that was the real measure of the COP preaenue. 
In these systems, COP bucame the vanguard of innovation in learning. 
The COP ai^e was the adult in indtviduaH^d mstructional settings, thtr 
point person in bilingual and blcultural activity.^ the main two-way 
comniunlcator on behavioral matters, and the prjjMipal subject of a 
schooFs first tentative probes into differehtiated staifing patterns. 

Finally, COP was an appropriate vwhicle for building within a system 
the career ladders and lattices, that the grosving paraprofessional 
movement, abetted by teachers' unions, was increasingly demanding. 
The typical middle- to large-sized urban school system svas, by 1970, 
employing several different categories of assistants, auxiliaries, teach- 
ers' helpers, and^othens suijsumablo under the label "education para- 
prof ess ion aL" There was little order or purpose to these groupings, and 
school sy stems were often unable to give them coherence. The COP 
stipulation that grantee systems develop appropriati^ vi*rtical and 
lateral arrangements for aides wan t^^s both timely and welcome. The 
technical personnel job was done bjr COP for the system, without cost 
or sacrifice of talent, and the Inrimiw purposes of ladders and lattices 
^ were respected, frequently to me §||rected credit of a superintendent 
for whom the whole business had previously been a painful headache. 
And the completed task had more than touch of professionalism to it, 
for COP projects, and therefore the. schools, were able to call on the 
program*s nationally recognized source of developmental and technical 
assistance, the New Careers Training Laboratory, and on the rapidly 
accu m u la ting body of experience be i ng gai n ed t h rougho u t CO P . 

In their various forms and combinations, the above iirohably en com- 
p as s n 1 0 s t of a sc h o o 1 sy s t e m ' s rationales f o r e m b r a c i ng CO P . A n o t h u r 
reason, which appears to have m.^^ttered more to Washington than to 
the school districts served by COP, is the precedent-setting arrange- 
ment by whieh colleges and universities in effect became employees of 
school systems. As fle^t rihed earlier, the Federal money went direetiy 
to the^schoul systems, %vhich assessed the hight^r educational needs of 
the aities, shopped for appropriate and willing institutions to provide 
the trainlVig and, in effect, made suhgrantees of colleges and uniNU^rsi- 
ties which. had probably never imagined nuch a thing happening on the 
scale of a (^OP project. Virtually all had experienced cjiverse inserviije 
training connections with nearby public education authorities, hut 
providing whole new r anges of services for W or 7n or evt^i 2()(J low- 
inconu* dropouts or "never been theres';=-and furnishing them to the 
specifications of an inner-eity or Indian reservation school sysltnu — 
was n ground bi-eaking undt^rtaking. 

The school districts, gcMU*rally thrt^igli their newly afjpointed COP 
directors, addressed the task with u ganuit of attitudc^s. On the whohs 
they welcomed the (^vident reversal of roles, in which gtnvn became 
servant \n town ami the (^ares of a cuniniunit \"'s schiMjU appeared for 
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the first time to matter.more than the affairs of auadGme. More impor- 
tantly, they relinhed the chaHen^^e of combining forces with local poSt^ 
secondary institutions to gut at core problems of training future 
teachers drawn from the least prosperous sectors of the community. 
But this attitude was. not always shared by alL As for the colleges, 
some vvere delighted with the new col laborat ions, but a few could 
hardly have been less interested. The largest number, without feeling 
that tbeyHvere compromising their reputations or futur^^s, seemed wilU 
ing to try to tailor responsive programs. 

Relations between the school and the academic institutions svere 
usually carried out in an open and matter-of=fact way. At times, 
though^ relations became abrasive, as the schools levied stiff demands 
on their academic partners or the colicges proved to be less flexible 
than they had promised to be. Too, some COP directors who svere other- 
wise superbly qualified for their jobs had never dealt with the universi- 
ties on any but a student/professor basis. Initially, at least, they were 
ill-prepared to design whole educational programs or to meet these 
higher education colleagues on an equal footing. The large majority, 
however, took the task in stride and performed it more than adequately. 

COP and Higher Educationi The College as Public Servant 

It is an understatement to say that the higher education establish- 
ment was oblivious to COP. Poll the national higher education associa- 
tions at One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C., for example, and their 
responses could give COP an inferiority complex. Of these approxi= 
mately 25 bodies, representing most of the Nation's colleges and 
universities, it is improbable that more than six or eight would 
acknowledge more than minimal awareness of this mid-range Federal 
teacher training program. Yet COP was connected to the teacher train- 
ing segments of as much as 10 percent of the membership of these 
or'ganizations. 

The blame, if that is svhat it is, can be laid at the door of ('CP's archi- 
tects. In their minds, while the 270=odd cooperating colleges and 
uniyersities occupied a large niche in the COP scheme of things, these 
institutions were nevertheless not at the exact center of COP's target. 
Rather, they were a% itally important ^'supporting service." Little was 
initially expected of them beyond their readiness to assist projects in 
finding what USOE's guideline-drafters called "better ways of training 
personnel ft)r schools through a wctrk-study approach/' Throughout 
COPs manuals, handbooks, announcements, and guidelines of the 
1969-70 period, there are only infreciuent, rather neutral references to 
the program's hightu- education segment. In the COP setting, the uni- 
versity appeared at first to a s(»mi=outsi(ler, not really of the place 
and time, l)ut prfjviding a necc^ssary contribution as recpiired. A few 
isolated teacher training inst itutionH actually administered COPgrants 
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themselves, but thb circumstances were unique and the practice was 
exceptional ^ 

If this is harsh, it in intended to be. For in the late 1960s COP epito- 
mized the angry dissatisfaction of many Federal administrators with 
the reluctance of teacher training institutions— the legatees of a 
ceretury of fixed-curriculum normal schools— to modernize their prod- 
uct for a new 'market. It was no riiffieuit task to find FuderaUlevei 
educators and administrators who subscribed to the proposition that 
the time to stimulate change had come — or possibly passed. One obvi= 
ous weapon, the EPDA dollar, was at hand, and COP represented a 
near-perfect finger on the trigger. Combine resources, desire, and a 
guiding philosophy, and the results were predictable. The more imagi- 
native university representatives were ready with creative acconimo- 
d at ions to COP's imperatives. A few wanted nothing to do with the 
whole business. Most of those who finally signed on found themselves, 
reluctantly, then almost willingiy, drawn into new^ approaches to old 
jobs' and new outlooks on their own professional purpose and image. 

Once caught in the COP vortex, the cooperating teacher training 
institution found itself dealing with old clients on different bases. The 
institution's task, pure and simple, was to make certified, degree- 
holding teachers of persons perceptibly different from those who had 
traditionally proceeded relatively unobstructed from high school to 
college. But the task was inhibited, or at least complicated, by a myriad 
of new or mainly unfamiliar problems: 

• the admission of COP participants who not only had not com- 
pleted high school, but had not yet met GED criteria; 

• the granting of credit for undocumented "life experience," mili- 
tary serviccp or on-the-job training, a difficult adjustment for any 
poritsecondary institution; 

• the special needs of a body of street-wise, vocationally oriented, 
new students, 10 and more years old(*r than their student peers, 
and publicly unwilling to submit to the '*small-mindedness" of the 
teacher education world; 

• tlu^ relocati(jn of teaching responsibilities from the academy to 
onsite, off-hour settings convenient to the COP trainees but far- 
le^ so to faculty members; 

• the dropping of Lraditional student teaching refiuirements in 
favor of appro|)riiVte credit for supervised paraprofessionaP 
work— an exceptionally tough proposal which appeared to strike 
at the heart of an education college's [jrofessionalism; 

• the tievelopnient of an interdisciplinary "core" course, called 
something like ''The HcuMology of the Inner Chy' or '*The Ecology 
of the ('Uissrot)ni," which, in the words of an early COJ- document, 
"attempts to miikv both teaehrrs and aides a^Vii/Pc^of the inter- 
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°* action of culture, life experiunce, unci prohlums of povorty on the ^ 
public school elHBsrnonV'; ^ * 

• the creation of new courses, or tRo enr ich men t of re^iuUir ones, '*to 
provide auxiliaries with the special skills they need to offer loeal 
Students an uducation which improves upon that offered before 
COP arrived"; and 

• the provision of '^counsulin^ and curtain sheitercd .courses" to 
allow COP participants K^^^idual adjustment to the academic 
de m and s 0 f t h e eo 1 1 euc . 

These represent only the vertebrate structure of a teacher training 
institution's COP responsibilities. To them must he added an unorga- 
nized package of relationshipH, human and urganizational, probably 
unlike any in the institution s history. A worthy institution, would, for 
example, try to work at the State level on the special problems of 
licensing and supporting career mobility for paraprofessionals or on 
the gut issue of recoKnizing performance^based criteria in the^^^nsing 
of teachers. It would become intimately involved in thegovernlT^ of 
the project through enlightened participation, often encountering in 
the process spirited opposition from community representatives on the 
advisory councik Even nu)re important to the institution itself, it would 
analyze its experience with COP to determine whe^er and how much 
structure and theoretical adjustment should be made throughou^^a 
department, school, or cbllege of education. Any self-respecting college 
of education would surely also fuel compelled to share its COP experi- 
ence beyond its own confines. Relations with the 2-year college were no 
longer centered on the pm forffiu acceptance or rejection of course 
credits; in the new COP world, fiy^ness to the participants. dictated ■ 
broadly based linkages eovering their wholtv integrated academic 
exposure. . ^ 

It took an unusually effective and sensitive {jerson to coordinate all 
of the actions and forces hearing on a project's higher educational func- 
tions. Mostly, college coordinatcyfs for COP projects were already 
affiliated with their COP university base. Home wen* brilliantly inno= 
vativu academic managers. Home were hacks, C(mveniently berthed in 
a federally supported slot asvay from the college's main tras-elled roads. 
Still others defied easy groui)i!ig; these wure the Black or Chicano or 
Indian education activists brought in holh to bridge the COP/university 
gap and to cast an aura of enlightened invoU1»ment over institutions 
/that needed shoring u|> in the area of affirnuitive action. 1'he average 
coordinator devoj^ed lib percent of his/her time to COP, the same to 
non-COP adrtdp^^trative tasks, and 20 percent to leaching. Almost half 
(17 percent)"enjoyed tc^nure,' while 20 percent were tenured for the 
duration of the COP project. Thi* school (listrict had selected slightly 
more than one-third (not including the ft*w collcge^based COP projects 
requiring cf)ordinators in the school systemsi. but a large majority— 64 
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percent— was picked up by the university itself. The latter figure is of 
interest in illustrating that a project director often had to work with 
COP staff people picked outside the school system. And the director 
probably couldn't fire them, either, ' 

For many iristitutions, the GOP tie was regenerative. It summoned 
talents and energies that had rarely been devoted so urgently and 
directly to problems of a real world peoplud by poor and minority chil- 
dren and teacher aides. The spHlover into the institutions' /^normal" 
activities was enormous and, as will be discussud in Chapter VII, held 
singular meaning for the future. But that future hinged not only on a 
willingness to learn and change but equally on u reckoning of who these 
institutions were— or thought they were— in the first place. 

By most recognized criteria, the majority of the teacher training 
schools which were touched by COP are not found in the top ranks of 
American higher education. There are no Harvards or Stanforcls, no 
Smiths or Amhersts or Dukes, The occasional, large State university 
such as Minnesota, Massachusetts. Arkansas, Florida, Nebraska, or 
Washington is balanced by the considerably less well-known Ukes^of 
Mars Hill, Barry, Avila, Lewis-Clark Normal, or Mount Saint Vincent. 
J^mv to reckon where the COP trainee benefited .most? Was more to be 
'gained from the University of Alabama in Birmingham or from its 
- older, more established sibling, the University of Alabama at Tusca= 
Ibosa? Would the District of Cokmibia participant who came through 
D.C. Teachers and Federal City College have reaped larger benefits 
from matricirlation at the better^known George Washinf^ton or Catholic 
Universities? Wljat about such welNregarded private institutions as 
Mills, Boston University, or the University of Southern California? 
Did they give anything special to the program, the projects, or the 
participants? 

There may never be valid criteria against which to frame replies. 
Institutional lethargy may prevail at Princeton and he nonexistent at 
vibrant Hartli^' NormaL The capacit>" for reform and, self-improve= 
ment <^ould be^ limitless at Dantmouth but nonexistent at incredible 
Credibility Tech. The^'c are no rules (jf thumb and certainly very few 
answers. One college might locate all course work at the site, hut, like 
the ptilygldt diplomat who utters no senHe in any of his seven fully 
mastered languages, the courses offered could l)e abysmally dreary and 
uninspiring without e^eeption. Another COP institution, otherwise 
-unyieldingly conservative in its formal aspects, C()uld offer its COP 
trainees a Jewel of a core course and an unmatchable practicum. And 
so forth. 

To record a penultimate thought alKuit COP s higher education world 
(the ultimate thoughts are in Chapter \il, which is devott^d solely to 
^the subjecti the whoU* area is COPh slcc^per. Kxf)iH'tationK wert^ low; 
The colleg*^ was nui nnqint to he tht^ (*ngine in the COP niachinc*. It was 
to be less. But things niay noidiave worki^d out that way. The evidence^ 
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merits closer examination, For a very great deal happened at many 
= COP colleges and universities from 1970 to 1975, and there is good rea- 
son to suspect that one of COP*s main contributions to American educa- 
tion will -be found at places like Gannon and Pikevillu, and others that 
are described later. That contribution may, in fact, cover an enormous 
array of attitudes, educational practices, social values, and even struc- 
tural changes. In the jargon of the time, limited, planned interventions 
m_ay have yielded unanticipated outcomes. 

The Whole Product - 

Sociologists, psychologists,, and^political scientists will one day dis= 
sect the amorphous entity known as thu Federal education project. 
Such an analysis, if objectivuly pursued, may well unearth hidden 
truths about organizations and about human behavior in and among 
them. And it may reveal quantifiable forces and stresses that deter- 
mine their success or failure. For the lives of federally sponsored 
human service projects; whether COP or others, are phenomena of the' 
times on the basis of which we may some day derive conclusions of 
major significance. 

In its stripped^down form, a COP project is a functioning meld of the 
five, components—participant, director, school system, community, 
and college or university— described earlier. To two of the five, the 
participant and the director, taking part in COP is a full-time, fullv 
immersion undertaking- (Although a few directors managed 4o main- 
tain limited involvement in other, non-COP enterprises, moonlighting 
was rare.) The COP commitments of the remaining three components 
could be characterized as generally energetic and purposeful, though 
not central in the panoply of their social and organizational concerns. 
To the schools and communities, COP represented a small fraction of a 
large, generally benuficient intrusion of the Federal government in 
their affairs. The higher education component eventually adjusted to 
COP, but it hardly dominated the life of any of theCT)=odd institutions 
affected. ^ ^ 

Thetlynamics of CUP projects then, were not entirely predictable. 
Interactions among the main components, and amohg components 
arising from local characteristics, were affected by local conditions as 
well as the explicit terms of the Federal grant. They were als0 affected 
by a variety of significant interpretive divergences, amounting to 
spuntuneouH interventions, with respect to essential concepts: views of 
how to achieve the cammon purposes, perceptions of variations in rules, 
admmistrative practices, the use of^OP projects for only indirectly 
COI*related ends, viv. Homo inhibited, but few vitiated, the develoi)^ 
ment of unified and eoherenl project structures. While most projects 
achieved harnu)ny in their day-UH(lay affairs, others fell far sh(irl of 
that goal There wi^re COP projects that fed on conflict. And there were 
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those to whom conflict was both abhorrent and destructive. An exces- 
sively energetic, interfering, community could alienatc^^an already 
beleaguered Buperintendcnt to the detriment of the vvhoie COP and 
paraprofessional presence in a large school system, or its zeal could tip 
the balance in crucially positive ways. No two COP sites, wliether In 
success or failure, no matter how close their physical resemblance, 
functioned in the same way. 

In its lifetime, the ideal COP project should have conveyed a picture 
of vibrant, creative energies intelligently (and cost^effectively) aimed 
at chronic educational and societal problems. But bringing this off in a 
tangled web of Federal and local regulations and practices, conflicting 
demands, and cross-purposes was no easy task. The day-to-day course 
of a project was, after all, set by only one person, the director, and the 
advice of the ''executive boards'' the advisory council, was seldom bind- 
ing. Its counsel was often useful, but once given, was often not available 
again for weeks or months thereafter. Internal accountability, between 
the director and council, was often absent, with the natural result that 
the strong director could. go his/her own way, while the more depend- 
ent (or democratic or responsible, depending on one's view of leader- 
ships project chief was deprived of needed moorings. 

How, then, to have a suucessful COP project? What were the bedrock 
qualities and imperatives that would contribute the most? Here are the 
fundamental ones: 

1, A Htnniif, coltevtirv riyw of the pnjjvctH purposv. This would pro- 
vide all concerned with a kind of unshakeable ideological security 
able to weather all pressur es. The purpose, transcending the basics 
of aides and children, ^*hould be rooted in the educational and 
social issues of the community and the school system. If a jurisdic- 
tion s main ])roblems were, for example, those of bilingual educa- 
tion or Black consciousness or improved schooUcommunity ties, 
these should be reflected in the project's larger profile. 

2. Bniiidbj buHcd liupuhir und iNstitNtioual support. Armed with 
solid mandates from all five basic project elements, a director' 
could deal from strength in promoting a project's objectives. The 
process would demand finely tuned political antenna^, expertise in 
human and organizational relations, and a sense for the uses and 
misusesjOf power. Combined with a painstakingly built support 
base, however, such a project could be unstoppable. 

ProJrctN^ide fif/rvi^mciit on thv Jmparfttncv of ti^acher nidvH. The 
main target of COP's efforts, the paruprofeHsional, wan too often 
lost in the flow of other educational eurrenls in some COP projects. 
Without projectwide eonsensuH on. the centrality of the teacher 
aide, a project could f)ecom(' just another Federal proj^rani. The 
{)roject that kept a nchool system involved in the training and 
utilization of indigenous paraprofesHionals— and viewed them as 
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''vital forces in the systenvs efforts at solf=improvement— was.both 
^ meeting Uh ru«ponsibility and keeping uveryonu eUe Honest. Those 
that did not* were using COP for purposes fundamentally unre- 
lated to their mission. ^ . 
. 4, The cqpacitu to ilo JLfie job.. Easily overlooked in exl^nin^ the 
domplex world of t^u COP site is the sim uon of professional 
competence. Notwithstanding the importunee of political ability. ' 
human relations skills, and ideological content, the criterion of 
applied ability was Indispensable. The project had to be able to 
"hack it," across the board, that is. All of its people and institu- 
tions had to work at or near peak abilities most of the time. And 
the tasks includt^d some of the least elevating work that ^*change 
agents" could imagine doing: filling endless forms, interminable 
negotiations oyer placement of aides, maintuimng individual 
records, monitoring individual performance, designing courses 
and work experiences, responding to inconsistent demands from 
higher authorities, writing proposals, and myriad others. 

This latter "imperative" was really where COP projects lived. Unin- 
spiring and often downright dull,' administrative chores had to be 
clone— and clone well— even in a temporary organization whose mem= 
hers knew the project s exact date of expiration= Some performed these 
chores badly, considering them '^Mickey Mouse lay-ons" put into the 
COP mix by paper-pushers insensitive to COP's real problems and 
purposes. They weren't, of course; many were the products of Federal, 
State, or local legislation; and binding regulations; all were nothing less 
than the administrative conditions to which all of COP*s projects had 
agreed when their proposals for funding reached Washington in late 
1969. 

To recount the odyssey of a typical (X)P site would he to repeat much 
of what has been described m other contexts and to unticipiiTc the 10 
project slice of COP life that fills the next two chapters. 



Chapters. The City as COP Turf 



David Walker, a froe^ Black living in Bonton, wrotu in 1829: 

I pray that tho Lurd may iinducuivM my iKnurant hrothrpri, and luTmii tht^m to 
throw away prytennionH, and neuk aftt^r the HuhHtanco of lournini|. I would crawl 
on my hands and kntt^H, through mud and rnirts to tho fuot of a learnt'd man. 
where I would sit and humbly suppliratu him tu in?^till into mu that^ which 
neither de^'^ils nor tyrantH could rt^movy. only with my Hfu— for colorcHi people 
to acquire Icarninji in thi^^ country, makuH tyrants quakt? and tremble on their 
Handy foundation. 

Almost a' century and a half later, these words, part of Walkers 
Appfiaf, a fiery exhortation to the b^lavB South, eould have been those of 
the thoUBundH of low^inconie, minority people = whether Hispanic, 
Native American, Black, or white^who came into the public schools 
to learn, to teach, and, in the case of the COP contingent, to learn to 
teach. % 

In a more ordered complex of j}l\hlic school systems than the United 
States yet enjoys, the weighting of COP participation between city and 
country mi^ht have been different. It could be argued that if West 
Vir^inia's^rural project could support 90 COP aides for a population of 
125,000, Baltimore should have had 500, Philadelphia 2,000, and New 
York as many as 5,000. It didn't happen that way, thouj^h, for several 
reasons. Systems Jiencrally accepted the numbers they could use 
successfully. Many nonurban areris had loni^ considered themselves 
shortchanued in antipoverty programs, an oft-repeated t-harKe to which 
Federal policymakers remained acutely sensitive, and most felt that 
COP was no exception. Urban systems were often already involved in^ 
teacher aide pro^^ranm funiied by F]SEA Title I or other sources, Anrl it 
wotdd doubtless have proved uneconomical to start. rural projects with- 
out a respectably sized participant ^roup. Too, urban projects were 
h£?avily concentrated in small but inordinately needy Model Cities 
neighborhoods. The schools there couldn't have dealt with'masHive 
niimbers of ne%v aides; but they coidd use scmie. 

Ethnicity, with its attendant implications, was a dominant theme in 
*COF''s early days in thc> city. If COP representt^l a delayed respoiisc to 
the needs so ex[)losively nianifested in the IDoOs and l^HiOs, the delav 
did not imply the disappearance of the prcif>lems, but belated recogni- 
tion of certain facets of them. One such facet in the iMties of the HlHOs 
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and 1970s was the need to build and train school staffs that could inteU , 
ligentiy approach the searing questions of an angry Black consciousness/ 
which the murder of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., had so dramaticariy 
spoth'ghted the year before COP happened. What bettep^ocess and 
what better prospects than COP and the public it served?^nd where ^ 
else but in the city? 

The urban COP sites would doubtless rosist facile ovorall classifica^. 
tion* and» to be sure, no two wereadenticaL Most, tkou^h, shared fome 
readily definable characteristics, like these: / ; 

• As a presence in inner city schools, paraprofessionals had bucome 
an accepted feature of the educational landscape. They had been^ 
there for at least 5 years before COP arrived in all but a imn&- 
ful of urban systems. This was not the^case in most ru^al'sqHbol 

. . systems. J 
m What was different about the aides at COP sit^ wap that 'they - 
were explicitly not to be assiKned to menial and/or d Ad-end jobs 
and were headed for better thini^s. The career 1 adder AlMttiic^ idea 
w^as meant to bo implemented, and usually was. 

• With relatively few geographical problems in the city, there was 
less need for site-based college instruction than in the countryside. 
Where it did happen, most agreed that it was a splendid idua, 

• Aides In city schools usually had less latitude than those in 
smaller, nonurban schools. Unless a COP participant or director 
complained very early on, a COP aidt^ could quickly find herself or 
himself consigned to the noninstructional work that most school 
systems had traditionally reserved for paraprofessionals. Actual 
classroom teaching came much earlier in the COP prouess in the 
countryside schools. 

• Advisory councils were understandably prone to^talk governance 
and political power rather than hardcore educational subjects. 
Most were closely tied to Model Cities neighborhoods, sometimes 
with almost identical memberships, where issues of political 
power and self-determination were obsessive. Those that did 
(ih^ect themselves to learning and eurricular issues found the 
experience rewarding. 

• Teacber unions were involved in urban COP matters, to the con- 
sid4>i^ble satisfaction of the participants, who felt themselves 
protected in the bLiceaucratic jungle and found union backing of 
career >hittice arrangements to be a powerful weapon in their 
arsenal/At a meeting of 15 participants in a rural COP project, on 
the otht^^ hanft, all but two said that they strongly opposed any 
union rojle in COP. 

• Most grcl^uates of COP projects were (luickly employed as licensed 
teachers ^\Hm in thelnce of alleged teacher surpluses. Those who 
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were not could usuariy depend on substitute jobs or continuation 
as aides, 

^ • The teacher training institutions in the cities were, as\ ru^e, 
already in%^olved in COP-style proces.ies and were not aa deeply 
affected, by COP as the institutions where COP was the only pro- 
gram of Its type. In some castjs, Ho\\T?ver, the COP experience of 
the downtown universities and ctlUeges was the decisive factor 
in causing them to re-evaluate Dhi^ir programs for .preparing 
teachers. ^ ' 



New York, N.Y. " . 

Among Cop's 132 locales, New York City alone requires little or no 
scene-setting description, its l^uge size had much tq do with CpP's st^ 
and operational mode. With^more of everything- especiaj|y^t>eopl^ 
more Blacks than hine different African. countries, more Puerto Rieans 
than San Juan, and 125 COP-staffed schools— New York's COP con^ 
glomerate was also the Nation*s largest. It received nearly 10 percent of 
COP'S national budget to support the professionui aspirations of it^ 800 
trainees. Even tKe 800, however, were small potatoes next to the 4,000 
non-COP auxiliaries the city's massive, deeentralized.school systenvhas 
supported in their quest for better credentials, andihe thousands more, 
perhaps as many'aa 8,000, who are not involved in higher education 
programs. If the four rural COP projects described in the next chapter 
were treated as one, the number of fvf/ular tmchi^rs, let alone parapro-^ 
fessionals, would total less than 4,000, . , ~ 

By ng^tional COP stand^irds, New York was Big Daddy, but to New 
York, Cdp was just one of dozens of Federal, State, city, church, and 
foundation proji>cts, probably somewhere in the middle of the liBt 
' financially ($10 million in 5 years is still a pretty substantial outlay, 
even for New York ) but Jargely unknown because of its location in three 
particular Model Clties^areas rather than throughout the city s 82 
school districts, ^, 
School aides wctc hardly new to New York City when COP material- 
ized in 1970, nor was a program to upgrade tKeir (luallfieations to full 
professional teaching statuH an especially revolutionary idea. A .r^udest 
program had been in existence since 1957, and a decade later a centraU 
ized Auxiliary Educational Career Unit (AECU) was created to act for 
the system in all matters concerning auxiliary school persons. By 1968, 
a project to underwrite tuiti(m costs for 1,000 kindergarLenMiides to 
study for the assoeiate of arts in teacher t^lucation had been suecess= 
fully undertaken, It was a short step to a city wide effort to upgrade the 
credentials of 4,000 more auxiliaries Ithe system's alUembraeing term 
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for all catejiories of subprofesgionaU classroQm personnel) by support- 
_ing expenses for up to 18 college credits per year in tracks agreed to by 
all concerned, including their \inion repreBuntatives. . . 

With this wealth of auxiliaries already in place, why COP? As 
described by Director- Gladstone Atwall, who also headed the AECtJ, 
there were several reasons why: 

• COP paid for 30 credit hours of instruction per year^rfs ©pposed to 
the ti which the city system providtijd, thereby producing quali- 

- fied tem^iers in 4 rather than 6 or 7 years. 

- • The COff group(s) shared a spirit and unity of' purpose missing 
from theWst of the AECU world, : 

• COP pariieipants reeeiveU 5 h^rs weekly for released time, un- 
like auxilSaries in other progra^i^^'ho receive^ i to 2Vii hgurs. 

• The clasafroom experienee of the COP aides was substituted 
normaLltudent-teaching reqwirement. ^ - . 

• Mo^tiaportant, COP represented a tested system with a poten= 
tially siza^e impact on how New Yorls City svould treat and train 
its parapro&sionals and its regular classroom teachers. 

The administrative mechanics of COP New York were m.onumentak 
Its 800 participants were divided among the Model City districts of the 
South Bronx, Harlem-East Harlem, and central Brooklyn, resulting in 
a scattered identity for the city's COP endeavor, Dr, Atwejl coordinated 
all three elements and was the director of the Harlem and Brooklyn 
areas. The Bronx component, svith its own director, exercised most of 
the control of its 34 percent of the project budget, while Mwell directly 
administered the remaining 66 percent (21 to Harlem and 45 to Brook- 
lyn), Participant identification tended to develop on a district basis 
rather than an entity called COP New York, Except when Dr. Atwell 
intervened, there was no contact or hint of it among the three. Through 
their separate COP Councils, the three sijbprojects made their own 
recommendationB for funding, placement'of the aides within schools 
and classrooms, and choice of teacher training institutions. 

J^'or reasons which are understandable in New York City, but r^ake 
little sense beyond its borders, the City University of New York de- 
clined to act as the main teacher training institution, although two of 
its establishments— Lehman and Bronx Communiiy College^eventu- 
ally participated. Among dlher things, CUNY was already overcom- 
mitted, wouldn't substantially alter admission standards (which it 
finally did 3 years later), needed more than COP could pay for tuition 
and administrative expenses, and anticipated great difficulty in creat- 
ing and obtaining approval of new courses. When this vast university 
with its canipuscs throughcnit the city declined to build a systemwide 
package, it became apparent that a creative approach was reciuired. 
When the dust had settled, the Board of Education had subcontracted 
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with Fordham University-Rose Hill, dfloUep of Mount St: Vincent, 
Cehnian Collects and Bronx Community College, as per the recom- 
mendation of the Bronx COP Council. Harlem-East Harlem rocom- 
mended Marymount-Manhattan College and Fordham University at 
Lincoln Center; Brooklyn recommended the University of Massachu- 
setts, Again, each college was subcontracted for by the Board of Muca- 
tion, City of New York. ^ \ 

Politics and management, Che oil and water blend that sometmies 
produces effective governance in low-income programs such as CDP. 
were on" the front line of COP New York's concerns from the begirfn ng. 
The situation in Harlem, which could have subdivided the subpro;ect 
into Black and Puerto Riean segments, was not atypicaL After a nini 
ber of stormy sessions, a biraeial advisory council was formed and 
while it did not live entirely happily thereafter, it did bridge gulfs and 
give credible advice. A kind of third party in the project's governance 
was the United Federation of Teachers, which was selected in 1970 by 
the city's instructional paraprofessionals, including those in COP, to 
represent them. Once the Board of Education developed a career lattice 
(as stratified as any in the country), the union's role in protecting Us 
integrity and the interests of its members who were moving through it 
became substantial and constructive. In a rare departure from long- 
eheirished priorities, the UFT even downgraded seniority as aiop crite- 
rion for selection of participants. 

Despite its problems of scale, the New York COP project seemed to 
share many of the qualities, positive and negative, of its much smaller 
associates around the country. It provided opportunities where few om 
none had pr^^viously existed. It unearthed hidden human potential and 
matched it to compatiblG endeavors. It promoted acceptance of the 
notions and practices of new careers in the human services. 

It is less easy to get an accurate reading on whether ther^ can ever he 
a measureable inibact at the various points and institutions along the 
COP New York network! The facts are that: 

• Many of the city's own paraprufessionals were indistinguishuble 
from those in CUP (who had a slightly better deal), " ^ 

• COP aides sometimes found theniHcMve^ monitoring halls qr per- 
form ingci^rical work for unconHcjonably long periods of time. 

• Permanent, fulUUme employment in secondary schools in New 
York City is out of the (juestion without a postgraduate degree. 

• Elementary teachers must have the M.A. within 5 years, 

• The teach(T irainers, with the notable exce[3Lions of the UniverHity 
ot MasHachusetis and the twcj (^atholie wrnnen s collegt's, ap[)ear 
to have mack' only limited adjustments to aecommodate the COP 

^. trainees. 



The fact that these ccinditions persist shouhl not stand as a re[)roach t(j 



the ly^jict, Th^y are simply conditions that havG^ignlficantly'affucted , 

It, / i ^ . ' 1- \ ' . - . ' 

But^thl proof h in^tffe ^participants, and the New York enterprise 
fared'welUin tWs respect. Entry into the program was highly competi- 
tive, al though all applicants had to come from within 'the system, live, 
in a Model Cities' neighborhood, meet strict poverty criteria,- and pos- 
sess a high scbbol diploma or its equivalent. Once past these qualifying 
^hurdles, "th^ wyere screened, by college representatives, Model Cities 
-tommitt^l^and the ^owegrful local CQP Couhcihj^t any given'nioment, 
on the^v^^aRC, thu project's racial profile was^ percent Black, 35 per- 
cent Spamsh-American^{overwhelminly_ Puerto Rican from East Har- 
lern); an|J=5 percent white. Except for 22T veterans who passed through 
the project, ^all but a tiny fraction of the participants were women, 
roughly 60Q of them. Dropouts ran about 20 percent, which bears highly 
favorable comparison with the national collegiate figure of 40-percent: 
For the Vietham-era vtjterans, the program was economically as svell 
as professionally advantageous. All received tuition, stipends, and G.L 
Bill bunefits, and 35 were financiallv assisted in graduate studies 
leading to degreed at the Bank Street College of Education. 

' ¥C " " . ■ ' 

Cedar ^^idsja. ' - 

.Comfmfebly situated within t^4,370-square=mile, 370,000-inhabit- 
ant juri^^tion of COP Cedar Rapids is Iowa€ity, the home of the^ 
University of Iowa, a Big Ten institution with large, well-rounded 
facijitTes in all areas and a reputation for caniiHiswide j3xcellence/At 
the project's urban hearten Cedar Rapids Is Coe Co^Uege, a private, 
liberal* arts college usually considered an'exemplar of the merits of 
small stale in higher education. But no COP Cedar Rapids graduates 
will have passed through either the University of Iowa or Coe. Instead, 
t^P's degrees were from Mount Mercy College, which evolved only 
recently from a 2-year Catholic wonien*a school to a 4=year co-educa- 
tional institution. And Mount Mercy, svhich provided COP instruction 
exclusively at the junicfr and se^or levels— obviously not its^tradi- 
tional strength— agreed only reluctantly to ^sorve the Cedar Rapids 
CO^ operation. 

This is not the full story of COP f'edar Rapids, but It is characteris- 
tic of the kinds of opposition the projuct, like so many others, encoun- 
tered in its t^ffarts'to. get some worthwhile things done. A few more 
exartiples: 

• Iteavy burdens of time aiijd economics wefe Imposed by the lack or 
rare availability ()f'^pubHc transportation In the projects seven- 
" ' county area fLmn^ .Benton, ("edar, Iowa, Johiison, Jones, and ^ 
Washington), a condition^ that saw participants triiveling 500^ 
miles a week with only insignificant reimbursenient. 



• The project was dispersed among 70 schools, 6 neat trick in an 
enterprise that averaged 80 aides at a given time. 

• ^A.chronic shoftage of funds forced the COP administration to 

scrounge for dollar support, which was finally proyided by ESEA 
» Title I, the Joint" County School System (an arrangeiTient which 
involved rfdur of the COP's seven counties and was linked to the 
Other three), Head Start, and the IJSOE COP office (35 percent of 
participant salaries the first year and 15 percent the second, with 
the schools responsible thereafter), 

• Many of the schools^which had never employed aides were initially 
reluctant to participate in a program which brought new adults 
into their classrooms. 

• The advisory council, which was ultimately constituted from a 
somewhat limited grouping of school college, and participant 
representatives, bore fitness, in effect, to the difficulties of as- " 
sembling a more genuinely representative body to support, repre- 
"sent, and counsel the sproject. * 

• The State department of public instructions provided only uneven ' 
support; it finally approved a COP-craated career lattice, but with 
the stipulation that it be tried as a pilot project on COP aides only. 

While it could be said that roadblocjks like these only strengthen tTie 
resolve of participants and staff to mik^-a^o of their joint endeavor, 
this was only partly true of COP Cedar Rapids, which changed direc- 
tors twice in its first 8 years. By 1974/ however, Dr. Larry Rickey, a 
former Coe College chapl^n and professor, had gathered a. small staff 
of two coorid.inators and a cbunselor, all with teaching and counseling 
backgrounds, and finally began to pull the pieces tc^ether. " 

Repeatedly, the experience of COPiprojects illustrated that the deter- 
mination and ability of the participants themselves provided the prime 
catalyst for project viability. The theme cannot be overworked; new ^ 
variations are forever emerging' The bedrock. fact is, thou.|?h, that COP 
represented the trainees* best hope to become part of a world beyond 
their immediate neighborhoods. Even when the COP aid^ were unable 
to run Fhe fuircoursf,^som 

^them: Although 70 of the 189 who were enrolled in the Cedar Rapids 
project did not remain in it, many of these technical dropouts moved 
into non=CdP schodls, different roles, or better jobs. By thrift own 
account?, they had been permanehtly and positively touched by COP. 

"On the other hand, those who stWed with COP performqd like their 
peers around the country: making honor rolls, showing unusual teach- 
ing-gifts, reaching the children .in ways difficult for many regular 
teachers, changing the attitudes of schoolteachers and college profes- ^ 
sors about'the potential of mature, low-income people, and demonstrat- 
ing hoVv teacher aj^es can and should function. By the project's end in 
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mid-1975» 42 expected to have their B.A.s from Mount Mercy and 67 
more were to have raceived A,A,s from Kirkwood Community College, 
a 3,000-student, 2-year institution' located on the outskirts of the city. 

From the bemuiingi COP Cedar Rapids was an anomaly. Only 7 per- 
cent of the 370,0uu residents of Area X, the geographical jurisdiction of 
COP, were in what could be labeled a condition of poverty. But the 
absence of a concentration of poverty did not serve, to ameliorate the^ 
situations of those individuals and families that were poor in relative 
isolation. Instead, it may have broadened its psychological dimensions, 
for poor children were mixed with prosperous in ways that often im- 
peded COP and adversely affected the participants. Jn general, how- 
ever, the advent of the prdgram meant that schools in Area X that 
might normally not have' employed Black or low-income white staff 
members had new options, exposures, and experiences/The yield from 
such admixtures was often universally beneficial; when it was some- 
thing less% at least some new perspectives and understandings emerged. 

One constant in COP Cedar Rapids' constantly shifting profile was 
tfie performance and role of Kirkwood Comn^unity College, At many 
COP locales, the role of the community college is an almost mechanical 
one. It starts the participants off in postsecondary education, accli- 
mates them to life on a college canipus, and provides basic learning, 
usually In the form, of various types of compensatory or catch-up 
education in fields that had been neglected or never studied. Not cus- 
tom aril^V geared to teacher training, the 2-year institutions in COP 
w^re limited, as a general rule, to course offerings of/ broad interest to 
the communities they served. To its credit, Kirkwood did not view its 
role in these terms. The first COP student was hardly enrolled before 
Kirkwood was readying itself to sensitize the *'new new professionals" 
to the teaching profession. It devised special practlca, seminars, and 
methods courses in education, offered them to the COP trainees, and 
promptly opened them to anyone else with a legitimate interest. Its 
compensatory (or developmental) courses w^ere also made a permanent 
part of the curriculum, and the counseling services provided for COP 
students were similarly expanded to serve the entire student body. 
With access to Kirkwood 's strong, vocational departments, some COP 
participants were also able to. obtain vocationar certiricatran to enaule 
them^ to teach at the community college level, . 

For its part, Mount Merc'>^ College overcame a slow start in COP. 
Like other postsecondahv L'stablishments'throughout the COP system, 
it designed new courses, offering some at various field bases, and per- 
mitted the substituting of actual experience for formal student teach= 
ing. However, in the words of Sister Joart Marie of the college, COP 
"Sv^s introduced at Mount Mercy with little understanding on the part 
of the faculty- of the purpose and objectives of the program/' That it 
was eventuariy integrated into the institution's program testifies to its 
iriipact, for Mount Mercy College is neither impressionable nor faddish. 
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Nashvilla, Tenn. 

Within the Nashvillu metropolitan area in central Tennesset? are 
country music's Tin Pan Alley, several of the Nation's more prosperous 
fundamentalist religious publishers, and nine colleges and universities, 
including nationally known Fisk, Vanderbiltj and Peabody. The city's 
welUestiLbliihed political individualism, often expressed as a kind of 
homegrown back^tb-basics conservatism., never served so well as in 
1971 when it helped the city weather school desegregation. With a 
populatioa of approximateli^OO,000, of whom 150,000 (25 percent) are 
Black, NasRA'ille's school pomilation is roughly 33 percent Black. 

Although Nashville-Met^ COP enjoyed the virtues of project-wide 
dedication and participant commitmrent found throughout the national 
networks it was often flawed by administrative problems originating in 
forces far removed from its ow^n crowded, predominantly Blacky Model 
Cities section of north Nashville. Among them, problems like the foU 
lowinR sometimes seemed ready to do the program in altogether, or 
-severely cripple it at the very least; * 

Item 1: A lute start, in March 1971, svas th-e consequence when the 
promised local source of funding for stipends failed to materi- 
alize. 

Item J: Only 35 participants, far too s hi all a group to begin to accom= 
plish the goals of^in urban COP project, were on hand at the 
birth. Al though y eventually passed through the project,. the 

^ Cpl^^nne^^wiijffaised weakly and haltingly. 

Item J: The Model Cities program , eventually to become a strong COP 
collaborator, xlid not provide trainees' salaries until the proj- 
ect was 5 months old. At another juncture less than 2 years 
later, with the need for summer stipends close at hand in the 
spring of l973^ Model Cities funding was withdrawn. ^ 

Item 4/ Thu Tennessee State Department of Education rujectud the 
career lattice developed by COP for the Nashviile system. The 

■ turndown divurtud the issue into State legislative channels, 
=^ni£UJiring._hi^iirLBgs^ajnc^ ctmimitttM^^ ddiluMiatix^ N^lhicti^mujd 

load to the burial of the issue. And this process, vital to the 
^-,'1, legitimization of teaeher aides in Tennessee schools, could take 
years to complete. 

It^hn vj; As an jiulirect consc'(|uent^e of the ci^i^ desegregatioiv actions 
in llVfl, substantial shifts of teuching personnel became neces= 

■ sary throughout the.systeni. In an already cloudy employment 
situation, this ser\'tHl =to further compromise the system's 
conuTiitnient ^to f^^'fc'rential treatment for COP graduates. The 
40 who expected to recei\'e degretsii-r^^ertification coidd no 
lo^er expect automatie'empluymunt i^the schools in which 



they worked as aides. Their best hope as the project approached 
termination wan to remain patient while continuing as aides, 
with occasional suhstitute teaching stints, ' 

Item fk The Nashville system, which in time became thoroughly sold 
- on paraprofesUionals in the classroom, had had little experi- 

^^ence with them, and individual teachers were only superfi- 
cially oriented to the roles aides could play. 

One of the more reliable features of any COP project was that it 
would discover—or, more accurately perhaps, disinter— an unused but 
easily available organization or process or human resource to fill a gap 
or provide some needed spark. In ideal circumstances, COP literally 
forced the creation of such bodies or practices if they were riot built 
into the project's design. In others, as in Nashville in 1971, they were 
there for the asking and usin^i. One such was the Teacher Education 
Alliance for Metro (TEAM). Funded as a site of the Trainers of Teacher 
Trainers (TTT) Program, also a product of EPDA, TEAM spanned all 
ninu^ of Nashville-Metrx)*s teacher training institutions as a kind of 
well=connected coordinating bod.V, capable of bridging town-gosvn gaps, 
sponsoring workshops, and promoting solidly documented innovations 
in classroom practice and teacher training throughout the area. When 
TEAM assumed the coordinating role for COP at the higher education 
level, 'the project acquired tremendous unanticipated strength and lev- 
erage, two half-time coordinators/ and a newly important role at the 
largely Black Tennessee State University (TSU) and the new Un:iver= 
my of Tennessee at Nashville, the two teacher training institutions 
that had agreed from the outset to provide university-level instruction 
for the aides. . ^ r . 

Hesitant tmd apprehensive at fir^t. the COP group (50 of 55 were 
Black. 7 were Vietnanvera veterans) often , encountered resentmeni 
and n)isunderstanding in the ^hools. 

In contrast to COP sites like Minneapolis or New York, Nashville in 
197rhad had^o little direct exposure to teacher aides (other than 
ESEA-funded ones who were nut involved in teacher training programs 
jindcouldjhereforc^p fflJ^^f^MlllblL 
that the new paraprofessionals there were often missionaries as well as 
functioning employees of the system. This was not as Dr. Gen Mc- 
Farhuuk the project director, had planned it, but, as seemed to happen 
throughout the^Jffe^'^rlUNashville COP, external circumstances 
intervened. ^^^^^'^ • 

The desc^egation of 1971| %vhich occurred within months of the 
i)roj^fc'stLW/pr{)videcl theyOP aides a uniciue {Kjint of entry into the 



system. As ^ii^RHltutyJjeCfune reality, the COP participants found a 
naturalniche, Mostly|rrom the toughest sections of town, they played 
informal i)ut crucial roles aj^'guides and counselors for Black children 
faced, with the uncertainties of movement to pred()minantiy white 
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Bchools.-the veterans in COP performed particularly critical services 
in secondary school guidance programs where white teachers were fre- 
quently at A loss to teach, let alone counseU youth from the ghettoes. 
Streetwise and purposeful, the COP people moved with assurance into 
other trouble spots as well. As COP aides came to be perceived by their 
master teachers more^as a reinforcing presence in the schools, and less 
as. a threat^ they,found themselves on the road to full acceptance. To 
Superlnlendent Elbert Brooks, who wondered why the COP approach 
had not been tried on a larger scale, COP came "closest to the ideal 
model for teacher education," while Federal Program Director Douglas 
Norrhan found that oo »ther funded program "has been more worth- 
while nor given me more satisfaction." Similar approval was echoed 
throughout the system, ^ 

As has been remarked, COP% visibility and enects in urban settings 
often appeared unremarkable, even though COP may well have helped 
set t-he stage for major reforms within the system. This may be true of 
Nashville teacher training. Although TEAM, no longer coordinates 
cop's higher educational functions, its work lives on. One aspect, 
greatly heightened cooperation among the area's nine teacher training 
institutions, is manifested in a new model teacher education pilot pro- 
gram^ with Peabody and TSU as the providers of services to the city 
school system. Patterned on COP, the program emphasizes early par- 
ticipant involvement in the classrocfm, field^based instructton, and, to 
some^degree, competency-based teacher training. Along the way to this 
'experiment, COP's higher education affiliates had long since adapted 
to COP*s needs and, in the process, begun to set other forces in motion. 
Among the adaptations: > 

• waivingof the examination neeessary to enter teacher training, 

• granting of credit for on-the-job training, . 

• acceptance of work experience in lieu of five education courses, 

• regular visits by liberal arts (and education I'faculty to classrooms- 
where COP trainees were at work, and 

• accepting the final year of paraprofessional work experience for 
the student teaching requirement. , 

ThiB last innovation is not achieved everywhere in COP; if COP train- 
ees are united on one central gomplaint about the program, it is that 
student teaching as a serious requirement is an insult to the profes- 
sional credibility of the matufe an ^experienced people in the program. 

How many of these departures from the norm would have occurred 
without COP on the Nashville scene is difficult to estimatp. It is equally 
difficult to forecast how many will be accepted practicefn 1085. Prob- 
ably quite a few, long after COP has left Nashville-Metro. For COP 
introduce4^ashville*s various systems to a new breed— «>pitomizGd by 
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^the honor graduates from north Nashville, largely Black, largely fe- 
male, and all with heavy commitmenf— and nothing will ever be the 
same again. 



Oakland, Calif. 

It has been said that Oakland is San Francisco's "other side." The 
description, while not entirely accurate, is fairly close to the mark. The 
least distinctive but most industrial of the urban concentrations in the 
Bay Area, neither a center of poverty nor one of upward mobility, Oak- 
land has a large and growing s^t of typically urban probletns: unem- 
ployment, poor housing, crime, and public apathy. In addition, while 
the city's population of more than 360,000 Is only ^4 percent Black, the 
proportion of Black children in the schools is pushing past 60 percent, 
and a rapidly growing Mexican-American community augurs a further 
sharp reordering of the city's makeup in the near future/ 

The Oakland Unified School District has been. a battleground. Name 
the problem and Oakland has experienced it: racial discrimination, tax- 
paj^-er refusal to shoulder heavier ta.x burdens, teacher militancy, 
Jf^elow-average test scores, alleged misuse of Federal funds, ^and on No- 
vember 15, 1973, the murder of School Superintendent Marcus Foster. 
To Oakland's minorities, the assassination of this gifted Black leader 
underscored, as nothing before it, the futility that. enveloped public 
education in an already beleaguered city. ^ 

Against this background, it should come as no surprise that the COP 
project had a difflcultl3irth, that it was plagued by more than the usual 
complement of human and organizational problems, and that COP's 
success arid Integrity depended in large measure on the project's ability 
to identify itself with hope for Oakland. Nothing was easy; even the 
trivial came hard. 

The Model Cities' role, frequently a boon but sometimes a millstone 
~~ lire) u rrd t h e "f I"edg1i rrg" GO P iir ojv c t ^cHr ce t fjr'snreekT^w fey pieai r Penc^ik d - 
In. for a large budgetary contribution to supplenient the COP contribu= 
tion, the Oakland Model Cites authority instead came up with only 16 
percent ($90,000) of the total $600,000 required. Even before the project 
was launched, Director Sylvia Faulk was at wofk creating and packag- 
ing a-new design. Before sf|e^\vas through, support from Title I had 
been combined with various contributions from four other sources 
representing diverse Federal and State activities. At first, al was to be 
expected, each, funding source was banking on a share of project gov- 
ernance in exchange. For its contribution. Long negotiati^iis ensued, 
with the COP advisory council weighing in as well. Director Faulk 
remained in control. 

79 . . 
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The project web on the point of initiating discussions with Dr, Foster 
to obtain ijrapproval for their paraprofessional career lattice when his 
life was so tragically cut short. And it was only much later that pres- 
sure by the teachers' union ultimately persuaded the schoc^ district to 
. adopt cop's lattice for ail aides in the district. 

Of the 60 original. GOP participants, 48, including 9 veteran^, were 
Black, 8 Mexican-American, and 4 Oriental. There were 45 graduates, 
all in teaching jobs In the Oakland system, before the project^s end in 
mid-1975, and 20 niorei including 5 veterans who entered COP late,, 
were scheduled to graduate then. All in%T)lved worked in teacher aide 
slots in 10 target-area schools under the supervision and guidance of 5 
team leaders. The trainees studied at fjve sites, ranging^ from open 
admissions community colleges, Alameda and Merrittj to Caiifornia 
State University at Haywardp to two esteemed women's colleges, the 
College of Holy Names and Mills College, 

All five institutions cooperated effectively, and the experience of 
carrying 8 and U trainees, respectively, through to hard-earned de- 
^es was probably especially signif icantJn Mills and Holy Names. At 
both, the participants were figuratively ^|[^ed in to sink or swim. On 
the one hand, this offered the parttcipants a high-quarity education 
and opened the minds of the relatively protected regular students to a 
larger, tougher world around them. On the other, having small groups 
of COP participants on the campus for part of the time demonstrated 
that the colleges could handle a different breed and, in fact, le^n from 
it. The resultant ne^^^ consciousness was reinforced by specific actions 
to admit more older wonien^to the two colleges. 

In the final analysis, the COP story is found in the downright inspi- 
rational people who went the hard route from poverty to professional 
status. A prime example is that of Carol Freeman, a young Black 
mother whose pdyssey jtook her from a project" behind Oakland's noto^ 
rious Clawson School to a magna cum laude Mills College degreel a 
teaching post, and candidacy for a graduate degree. ''If it hadn't been 
for COR/* said her first ^incipal, "Carol might have been turned 
agiUnst the system, a brilliantly vicious antagonist." ^ 
' Assistant Superintendent Viscovich related the^ story of ^a'wr^filW 
who had been a classmate of his 25 years before in high school, *'Qut," 
he said, 'i was while and she was blaciL, I had the middle class advan= 
tages; she had none, oven though she got better grades than I." AVith a 
family to support, and no husband, she was forced to go on welfare 
until she was able to get an instructional assistant position i*i the 
school. From there, she moved into COP. Nosv she is back teaching in 
Lafayette Schc/ol, where she and Dr. Viscovich started out. The prin- 
cipal hired her after hearing her valedictory address at the m74<X)P 
ba n q u e t , H e h as n o J r egr u 1 1 ed i t , ' * S h e h as a b o a u t i f u 1 to u c h w i t h s m a 1 1 
children," he said, '*and is a valuable addition to tht^staff/' 



The hub of central WaBhington's lush farm economy Is the m^^ium- 
sked (46,000 city of Yakima, A major processing and shipping center 
for agricultural goods, the city seems to enjoy good: overall economic 
health. But this well-being is deceptive. Seasonal unelnployment cre- 
ates hard-to-control fluctuations. Migrant labor with its attendant 
needs poses a continuing array of difficult problems. Yakima^s sub- 
poverty4ine population of nearly 8,000 requires considerable externar 
assistance if it is to be a responsible force in community llfe,-and offers 
as wide a variety of social and human issues and needs as any in the 
Pacific Northwest. Hardly typical of urban America, Yakima's minor^ 
ity elements~4-5,000 migrants, plus a jange of smaHer numbers of 
permanently residing Blacks (3,000)v Spanish-surnamed, Indian, and 
Oriental populations— are, along with the whites living in poverty, the 
priniary targets of the Yakima COP project. 

In some locales, intrepid COP directors had to conceive, design, pack- , 
'age, and sell the program to auspicious and resistant higher authority. 
At a few sites, in fact, there was official doubt, most often expressed 
.by conservative boards and administrators, that valid needs existed 
and required servicing— unless, of course; COP's national staff in- 
sisted on footing the entire'bilL Seldom was there explicit recognition, 
untii well along in the project's life cycle, ^hat COP not only repre- 
sented a solution for many of a cQnimunity's educational woes but that 
it possessed high potential as a means to an important social end: build- 
ing career ladders in the human service fields for those whose experi- 
ence in these fields had b^en as recipients rather than as dispensers. 

,The Yakima CQP experience was differeot. Par from .needinK per- 
suasion, Yakima SchookSupermtendenf Jack-^Visk was the drafter of 
the original COP proposal and weat to the, Denver founding meeting of 
COP in 19^ with the hard core .of the program's community repre- 
sentation—a Black militant, a Mexiean-American woman activist, and 
an Indian tribal committee member. From its outset, COP Yakima en- 
joyed this kind of support, and obstacles that were all but insurmount-^ 
able in manv urban' COP settings sortiehow became both majia^eablc 
^aiid ^expimt¥ble tffik^Htyrwith^^tsWiBtHnr^^ of Pederai-f ro-- 
prams Keith Wright functioning, as COP director on.a half-time ar- 
rangement, the orchestration of funding sources was smaoth, legal, 
and productive. By the time the COP support package had been assem- 
bled, it numbered eight often disparate but surprisingly compatible 
sources: ESEAlTitles I (Disadvantaged) and III; the Migrant Education 
Program under title I; Head StaftuFpllow Through;^yocational Educa- 
' tion; a Washington State-sponsored program called Urban-Hural Racial 
Disadvantaged; and the WIN^pro^am of the local; Manpower Defense 
Training. Act" site fwbicb enabled QOP to put several aides into the 
achools even before tlie project's formal start). These were not merely 



funding sources, howeVerT as cohceived^'y Dr. Er'isk and the COP estab' 
Hshment, they also represented training options which might not 
otherwise hive been available to the participants. 

Averaging 32 COP trainees at a given time (60 percent white, 20 per- 
cent Black, and the remainder Mexican-American or other), the Yak- 
ima project had produced .13 graduates by the end of 1S74, with 14 more 
scheduled to gettheir degrees and teaching certificates simultaneously 

^^with the project's mid-1975 termination. But participant graduation 
was only one of COP Yakima's objectives. Of at least equal importance 
was paraprofessionalism. Strongly convinced of the virtues oS teacher 
aides, as evidenced in a paraprofessional population of 275 to work with 
a professional staff of 600, the system needed codification and institu- 
tionalization. These were provided through the example of COP, and a 
career lattice was created for all of the system's paraprofessionals. It 
outlines responsibilities, educational requirements, income levels, 
terms of employment, and fringe benefits for five clearly distinct but 
closely 'linked levels. Aides in Yakima's schools are now a permanent 
part of the work force, an accotnplishment for which the COP example 
is conceded much of the credit. 

In Yakimap as in every COP entity in the country, participants sub- 
jected themselves to demands, sacrifices, and life-style changes that 
would be nearly unimaginable in middle-cl^ss, suburban America. In 
Adams School, a COP graduate armed with a Rutgers M.A. teaches a 
third-grade class that may one day realize what this welfare veteran, 
high school drtppout, single parent of four has achieved. Her story is 
matched,, with variations in details only, by Jesse, a Black veteran 

,from the ghetto, by Felix Martinez and his two brothers, and too many 
-.^^fethers to mention. ' 

"^ho Yakima COP enterprise was rounded out by a representative 

^advisory council which, however, was meeting only rarely as the proj- 
<^cl neared the conclusion of its 5-year cycle; a project staff with only 
one fulUtime member, a counselor who saw to participant needs, insti- 
tutional linkages at the working level, and routine counseling require- 
ments, among other things, and five team leaders who received small 

Two postsecondary institutions, Yakima Valluy Community College 
and Central Washington State College, a 4-year institution located in 
nearby ElU^nsburg, offered schooUbased courses in Yakima for the 
COP trakiiees and did a fine job of designing schedules— %largn task 
requiring heavy rescheduling since very little released time was given 
COP aides (due to fearp th^at the other 200^pli5s non=COP aides would 
feel discriminated against). For their part, the COP aides represented a 
challenging new dimension in the lives of the institutions. They are 
serious, older than the average, questioning, int«}llectually demanding, 
and strongly careerofiented. To the surprise of many on both cam- 



puses, their academic achievements measured up to the norm— and 
frequently surpassed it 



Ohio \ ^ 

On its all too rare good days, Cleveland is'a bustling industrial city 
rich in ethnic and minority cultural values, a lakefront gateway to 
Canada and middle America and, as evidenced by the election of a 
Black mayor in the 1960s before it had become fashionable, an impor- 
tant center of creative political democracy. Then there are the other 
days when the smog-covered city on polluted Lake Erie becomes a hot- 
bed of racial strife. But if Cleveland is not a happy place, it is not a 
hopelessly gloomy one, either. And to many on Cleveland's educational 
scene, its^COP project exemplifies an approach that could become an 
important ojft in addressing the city's chronic social problems. 

COP Cleveland emerges from close scrutiny as a nearly prototypical, 
urban COP project, especially when viewed in the contest of such pre- 
^ conditions'as: 

|i racial tension exemplified in the Hough riots of 1966, 

• city-wide division into racial arid ethnic enclaves, 

• a Model Cities administration in full ferment when ihe project 
was launcht^d, * 

• minority distrust of a majority-run school system, and 

• a vetei^ school superintendent whose support of COP stemmed 
from his connections, to the Bay City teacher aides experiment 
that helped trigger the national movement a generation ago, 

COP Cleveland was not an overwhelmingly Black project. Its average 
of 75-90 participants usually ran about 50 percent Blacky 28 percent 
Appalachian white, and 22 percent, Spanish-speaking (mostly Puer^ 
Rican, but some Mexican-American )=totals which reflected the com- 
position of Cleveland's East Side and part of the i^ffer city. Not included 
\ve^^4he-m^n^^t4>nic gfOTprxiestrerrded^^mT^'^^^^ 
immigrant*, Those who had not ^jiioved to the s])iburbs were still well 
above the income levels of the;G6^t Hvorld, and t^ieir view of COP'type 
arrangem.enti wa?^tjiest indifferent. 

At the COP site, the travail ffbii^h and early growth was unusuallyf 
strenuous, more so thaji in most COP projects. E)eeply'§uspicjorisgf th^l 
school system, the Bj^ck nationalists in control of the- Mo^-'IKtie 
Association wanted r/o part of a commitment to collaborate with white 
minorities. Nor dicFthey care a great deal about cooper4^^ with the 
school system itself. It maUK»red little that the Appalachian whites 
were among the'city s dispossessed and shared many of the Blacks' 
grievances. Th/job of reconciliation fell 'to teacher-activist Charles 
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Cox, who negotiatid nonstop until, weeks after their firm rejection of 
COP, the Model Cities militants reluctantly agreed to cboperate. 

Another early problem was governance. With Model Cities funding 
assured and Cox established as COP director, the next step was the 
formation of an advisory council to assist Cox and assure prdjectwide 
' represehtation. But Cox| who had lived and taught in explosive-Hough, 
was considered to be a Black Trojan hdrse^ whose sympathy with the 
values of the other groups^ would be minimal. Without retreating from 
his fundamental beliefs, he managed to overcome this impression, 
largely by practical demonstrations of its fallaciousness. It was worth 
' the effort The Cleveland COP Council, with its Black, Spanish-speak- 
ing, and Appalachian com^^ty members, COP aides, school and 
Cleveland Teacher's Union representation, and delegates from Cleve- 
land State University (CSU) and Cuyahoga Community College (CCC), 
was the project's prod and conscience. Unlike many other councils 
which were relegated to the sidelines within a year of the activation of 
COP projects, the Cleveland Council remained involved, concerned, 
and, fortunately, contentious throughout its 5-year life/ - 

The early role of this COP project's higher education component was 
instructive. The agreed-upon scheme for the project called for trainees 
' to work split shifts: classroom work^for half the day and college work 
the other half, an arrangement that indicated an extraordinarily coop- 
erative attitude on the part of the school system.. (More typical were the 
systems that permitted no release time, or minimal -amounts like 3 to 5 
hours a week.) This was evidently too much for the two postsecondary 
establishmentsi which declared the arrangement an impossibk strain 
on their regulations and practices. The COP participant! themselves 
intervened noisily but effectively, and accommodation was eventually 
reached. , . 

In the 5th year of COP, some of its key staff personnel, mostly dU 
/^^Srectors who had traveled the 5-year route, were wistfully lamenting the 
. ^ssing of the ''good old days" when confrontation was a normal occur- 
rence throughout the COP clfain. As projects like Cleveland's earned 
■ their spurs by demonstrating the virtues of the COP idea in action, 
" pr^lVm s5I^g ^BiiKiri^T fe^ mdfrieritous affKirrTOlatumsliip^ 

achieved a respectable level of civility, even of mutual respect, by the 
2d year of the projects. Issues that would have been fought on center 
stage in 1970 were treated almost routinely in 1971 an^i 1972. By^l975, 
the former battlegrounds, in Cleveland as elsewhere, wore almost still. 

Life with COP*s two postsecondary institutions in Cleveland was a' 
series of adjustments— some painful, none easy. Once past the issue of 
split d^ys, one of the most critical issues to arise was the refusal of 
Cleveland State to accept certain credits granted by Cuyahoga. Even= 
tuallyVall hut remedial education predits were recognized, a reinforced 
* A. A, degree conferring the status of educalional technologist was ap- 
proved and granted to some 50 COP aides by late 1974, and more realis- 
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tic linkages between the ^wo institutioris were developed which will 
doubtless survive COP's departure. All of this took time/ tact, and 
patience— qualities often in short supply in COP's earlier, mora 
frenetic days, but increasingly apparent the project gained maturityV 
On COP Cleveland's other fronts, two additional achievements^the 
development of a career lattice/ladder for; 'paraprofessionals and the' 
institution of an imaginative student teaching scheme— merit men- 
tion. The first, not unUke those'stimulated by COP in States And school 
systems throughout the countryp spelled out a five-&tfP-pr0Sression: 
Educational Aide I or Assistant, Educational Aide 11 or Assbciate, Edu- 
cational Technologist (a variation on most ladders). Intern Teacheri 
and Student Teacher, The student teaching arrangement, designed in 
conjunction with the New Careers Training Laboratory, was a year- 
long, half-day regimen in which the COP aide worked through progres- 
sively difficult classroom situations while being assisted tHroughoutby 
a cooperating teacher specif icallyarained for the job. This, teacher, as 
wejl as the cooperating principal, received special instruction and grad- 
uate credit, r ^ ' 

'In terms of vital statistics afnd general background, |he Cleveland 
COP participants did not deviate appreciably froni the national pat- 
tern — ^^82 percent female, age range from 19 to 56, a handful of yeterans, 
almost unbelievable diversity of previous experience (including \an 
Appalachian veteran with seven children, who finished in near-record' 
time while working as a bouncer in a bar)— although much can legiti- 
mately be made of the spirit and good feeling that pervaded this^^ 
project. Even the oi^anizations only tangentially involved are not > 
hesitant to Voice their pride in COP. Evidence of this pride has often 
made itself tangible, most notably ^vhen the COP community gener- 
ated 4,000 letters to Ohiob Senators at a'^me of apparent peril for 
EPDA. ^ ^ 



Chapttr S, In the Country: 
Large Waves in Small Ponds 



With 75^80 percent of COP projects based in cities, the program's 
emphasis was unabashedly urbane and probably appropriately so. The 
New York City project^ as mentioned earlier, touched the lives of more, 
children and teacher aides than all of the rural/reservation/barrio 
COP enterprises described in this section put together. 

Nonetheless^ it is fortunate that the urban setting did not become 
COP's only arena, for among the program's many Berendipities, COP's 
success in nonurban sittings ranks high. A welKrun 50-aide project 
serving a COP jurisdiction of, say, 85,000 people will pack a more pow- 
erful wallop than that of a 100-pafticipant enterpriie in a city of a 
million. The smaller scale of the flftt project renders ^ inherently more 
manageable, even when nonurban geo^aphy and greaty distances 
between actors make communication more difficult. In nonurban set- 
tings, such difficulties are compensated for by familiar relatiohships 
among people an^ institutions with virtues and shortcomings of old 
friends long since acknowledged and accepted. No one is lost in the 
shuffle. To the contrary, some partidpants and staff members in COP*s 
nonurban world mention the ^'goldfish bowl" in which they work, often 
as full-fledged classroom teachers lacking only degrees, licenses, and 
half of the' pay of the "regulars." They do not occupy that bowl alone, 
however. The interplay among the cohabitants frequently produces 
collaborations that the impersonality of life in a metropolitarl school ^ 
system tends, more often than not, to obscure or inhibit. 

retraining efforts embracing the school system, the several teacher 
training institutions which traditionally stock it, the receiving com- 
munity, and that phenomenon of the post-1965 education scene, the 
U,S. government-sponsored teacher training program. The COP role is 
finite: it is the paraprofessioiial pieqe and a potential supplier of indige- 
nous licensed teachers. In COP's smaller, simpler, nonurban world, 
thoughp. it is often much more. It may be an important device for cata= 
lyzing innovation, a community force, ol^even the educational jsekns to 
social action. In some of its backwaters, CQP is the leading agent o^ 
fundamental social, political, cultural, and even economic change. 



The' "small pond" COP projects resist easy categorbation. While 
sharing certain characteristics, they break from most of those typical 
of urban projects. Early in the COP process, for exarnple, direct finan- 
cial and programmatic affiliation with ^odel Cities neighborhood or- 
ganisations was, in n\any locations, a necessary precondition of COP*s 
very existence. Except i^. rare instanceSp this could not occur in the 
countryside, with the unhappy result that some of th^.nonurban COP 
projects operated on veTy lean budgets. 

The impact of 50 new jobs on an impoverished Ii\dian reservation 
is^angible and measurable in social and economic terms. Unlike the 
big city schools; which had been utilizing schoolrooms-aides in ever- 
largef numbers since the early 1960s, maip' of the smalU rural systems 
added paraprofessionals to their staffs for'^the first time when COP and 
its dollars appeared. 

^ Two other COP elements— the communities and the teacher.training 
institutions— were rather different breeds outside the metropolitan 
COP setting. The close personal relations .within rural or nonurban 
projects^ and even among separate communities, guaranteed direct lay 
participation in the COPi project's affairs. Th^g COP participants were 
neighbors, and they were in daily eon pet with the children df neigh- 
borsand lifelong friends. With COP a major feature of the community's 
educational life, service on a COP advisory boards was in ma«y cases a 
pri/il^||jp rather than an unwelcome burden. If geography restricted the 
ft^mber of meetings that could be held, nfosl of those that ivere held 
were vastly rewarding. 

It remains to be sefe-^^hether COP figurediargerjn the lives of the 
nonurban teacher training institutio^ns ^an It did in the huge u^SK^ 
universities. Yet there is no doubt that COP was especially effecjnve in 
Jhe countryside in heJping to bridge long-standing chasms between the 
public schools and nearby colleges arid universities. Curriculvfms were 
adjusted to fit specific sets of conditions. Onsite instruction, Iffered for 
the first time by many of the institutions, came to be taken fjbr granted 
throughout rural/reservation/mountain COP projects. The ^ranting of 
credit fo^ "life e.xperience/' an accepted practice in manyjinner-city- 
oriented institutions, was widely adopted in. the country.'New course^, 
"units wfefefleveloped to Kelp participants codify and ad^^ance whai^ they, 
h^d learned in the well-known **^coll6ge of hard knocks" during the 10, 
20, or even 35 or 40 years since departing the forntal classroom. Many 
of these— special education for the non-English-speaking child, e.xam_i= 
nations in depth of certain tribal characteristics of resdrvation-bound 
Indiarts, methods of teaching biculturarconcepts— imj^osed new prob- 
lems and conferred new competencies alike on the colleges involved,. 

At project after urban pr^jectj the values and physical facts of life 
are those of Black America—engaged in overdue national, educational 
upgrading, 'carving a still inadequate niche in public education, defy- 
ing and redefining the imperatives of teaching Black children in multi= 



cultural Am^ica. Not 10 in COP'^ "small pond" wopld, wkfere more 
specially or less well-known project emphases emerge. But these 
preoceupations are no leit instructive for befng relatively underpubli- 
ciztd. For Chicanos, Native Americans, AppaUchian whites, and 
* others, the grip of poverty is iust as tight, aod the history of exploita- 
tiOfi and discrimination ifcwelUdocuraentad. And it m just these themei: 
that help to build a fuller, better rounded, COP national picture. 



flard]n» Man^- , 

:^ There is no such thing as.a typical American Indian tribe. Life^styles, ^ 
^ vallies, and^onomie status show an ever-widening Fange. Educational 
' ' levels and attitudes toward learning also vary widely, Indian views pf 
. the preirailing mass culture of whites range from casual acceptance to 
^ an^y rejection. In no two nationsp le^ alone a single tribal unit, would 
identical outlooks on the futui:e of NativJ Americans be found^ 

Among the Crow and Northern Cheyenne Indians of the Big Horn 
sector of southeastern Montana, one certain feature is that their livgs - 
abound in contradictions and perplexities. F^om there, the r^sem-. 
blances dirainieh. Both the Crow and Northern Cheyenne are redis- 
V covering their historyi Education, specifically that part of it being 
addressed to rebuilding linguistic and cultural consciousness, is the 
means to this end, 

* The Hardin, Mont, COT- program for the Northern Cheyenne and, 
' * Crow reservations is part of this picture. Spread across range land and 
. coaWaden hills covering an area only slightly smaller than the State of 
Connecticut, the two reservations are together inhabited by fewer than 
8,000 tribal members— roi^hly 4,500 Crows and slightly over 3,000 
^Northern Cheye^nes, Of these, not qtuite^ ,000 are students more or less 
regularly attending the, reservations' schools. Adult male unemploy- 
1 ment runs from 55 to 40 perceDt, p^eatly overshadowing even the 
eripplinji effects of 8 or 9 percent unernployment, including both sexes, 
in this Nation as a whole! Seen close up, the terrain is more inhospitable 
than scenic. Frequently the innocent source of controversy, as when it 
— is massively gasfied by the strip^mining machinery^of the coal compa- 
nies, the land makes it^ presence felt by repercussion all the way to the 
Congress, the Department of the Interior, and the 'New York Times. 
Thfe issue of the relationship between the people, thfeif land, and "big 
coar* more than any other^has driven home to the two tribes the neces- 
sity of achieving a position of strength fsom which to negotiate with the 
white man at the bargaining table. For the long rUn, the natural places 
to begin, the consensus goes, are in the schools and in the courts. 

Not limited to the problems created by strip mining, sore spots 
afflicting these Native American tribal populations span an array of^ 
important issues that even a decade of greatly expandect Federal assist-" 
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mneah^ 0^1 f b^n to address. They includti the retrieval of cultura 
htrlt^gasi_tl B elevation low Hying standards* the creation of /op^ 
tunities '{off 1 t^ardt^ emplojprfmt,^ and; basic to%ll,,the devemi^^ei^ 
of educatioh lI systems aaid values responsive J6 the changing nfgflt 
these tribes^, Such sysfettis and. vajues^ bi^d.on va^ly 4mpr^0'dUelf- 
imagei as A: nerican Indians, must be^cai^able of equipping the North- 
ern^heyenn^ anjd Crow societies to deal forcehilly with thsihrea^ to 
their exi|ten fe that even a marke^^ more'enHght'ened Eedpml policy 
has beefl uni 3le4o.dimlnish; / . t 7 • 

Tfee Crow/ Northern 6he yenMe^P project may be seen is a ppUtical 
and culttirsl mtit^; pj as "pj^^y*- educationar. The project^ in fact/by 
fTCU|fag on tlit " ah^Of t^W 

jrf tribaj nfjsj mirror and the pr6mme*;6f lift on the 

Opows' 1 J7 Jmillion-Mm^ind the Northern Cheyenne^ 4^,Q00'acre 
preserves. 

In 1960, 3 pifrceij^^f the teachers «n the two reseryationircame from 
the tribes th4 
many of thein 
life. Altbou^l 
life, nefther^ 
spoken oh 

ties. Except ibr certain privately financed, religiously oriihtefl schools 
(of whidti t^iB: famous, well-ehdowe4 St, La^re Slthdlic^^^s^ at the 
edge oMh^'N^rthiBrin Cheyenne r^servatioh; is^e best fixafti facili- 
ties wer^ generally inadequate, and educational ^fehnolb^ was a 
fants4y^4ather.tWan a fact of life. The dropQut jaie ivas astr^smickl. 
Of tfliose who reniained in schooU an al arm Ini^y thigh proportion, often 
5se/most Buce^siful at their studies, jvag / dia^ajtched to boarding 
lodl, too frequiir tly as . an initial peprfangn^ itep away from tribal 

pop has not changed all of jthis.-No arwpuat of exteTnal material 
/assistance can eliminate or even significantly ,fease histdric pressures in 
less thari a decade, let alprie within ^e ^TyeaV span allotted to the 
J^areer Opportun 



^s, The remainder, capable and respqn^ive thougK 
still functioned at^a cultural remove frcfm tribal 
oken languages were deeply embedded in tribal 
iad a witten langiiage, and :evert the use of the 
f schools was officially disGOuraged by school authori- 



itjes Prdgrfirii. Although /Cup may address as many 
problems as effecnvtly as any of its corripflnion programs, it cannot 
does not clainjr credit for the p^adual/changes that most on-the- 
/spene observers a^ee are taking place^ an the Crow and Northern 
Cheyenne reservations, / / ^ 

One of COP/s ■Acknowledged strengths^ according to Hardin School 
District Super intendefjt Willard R, Anderson and COP Director Don 
Douglas, a Bjackf^et Indian, is th4t it dovetails so, constructively 
with the 30-plu^pther Federal Education-related activities serving the 
pame people. These include the programs of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, ESEA Titll i, Follow Throi^ Basic Adult Education, Right to 
Read, Teacher ^ Go :'ps, Johnson-Glmjilley, etc. Fortunately, there is 
interrelationships; during the past several years. 



rationality in th 
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vMious combinationi, notably those involving the bilingual an4t^ 
training pro^ams^ especW and Teacher CorpSp have brotight 

imp^t'tWt itrth^h^to the se^^ but similar struffil^ of th^ tows- 
and Nd]^lit|p Cheyennes to reestablish their tribal identities: To con- 
sider. COP in Isolation would be to slight the lar|er context in which it 
Oj^rates. , . ^ > , 

' 4 pastiche ofjopinions— from educators, participants, and%comrnu= 
*.nili^' repftsetit«lves— on what COP and CpP-connectfed aetivltles 
mean to this alUIndian project's 44 participants, the 12 schools involved, 
' Eastern MontanaCollege, and the children whose lives arig touched by 
* it Includes these elements: V ^ v 

V' # It sparked the large-scale breakthTOU helped put 

' 40 certified Native Americaji teachers (instead of the 7 of 1969) 
into the 2l6 teaching posts in the affected area by mid-1975. " ^ 

• The large-scale introduction of local tribespeople into the educa- 
tional system has all but revolutionized tradition-'bound schools 
that4iad been staffed almost exclusively by non-Indians/ 

' • It has representted the besrpf all ppssible worlds by spurring pro- ' 
fessional legitimization for thel'tOP participants while enh;ahcmh 
their potential ^ custodians and disseminators of the^ sociocuU 
tural riches of American Indians. 

• The newly acquired paraprofessional status of many of the tribes* 
women has strengthened 'geographical and family ties in circum- 
stances where theseionds had shown signs of weakenings 

• Observing their parents and their^ friends' parentsat work in^the 
classroom, some as fulUfledged teachers, has put the childrien 
under a new kind of pregsure, more often than not beneficial, to 
emulate and achieve educationally. - - ■ 

• At East^ern Montana College^(EMC) Ip Billings, a 3,600-student 
institution which provides tWe project's higher educational train- 

- ing and fesources (with' a Northern Cheyenne tribe member as 
-cobrdinator), COP was considered a model of how field-based 
eollege instruction can be offered on Indian reservations (by 
■ %hnaginative arrangements invdlving vid^eotaped lectures and 
EMC-chartered weekly flights). 

• Of overwhelming import, COP has been a central elemen^in the 
efforts of these tribes to use their riph languages and cultures as 
l ey resources in achieving their basic tribal goals, 

Bilingual education has constituted the hub of Cbp project opera- 
tions and intellectual life. On the Crow reiervatjon, a felic?toui blend- 
^ irfg of several Federal programs, with COP a proirfinent partner, has 
animated the development of a soundly b^sed orthography for the 
Crow language, tfn undertaking that has consumed the energies of 



i ' scientifie lli^ have taken up residence at or near the 

Crow ^ency/Of evtn more dij^l-relfivance to the schoolSp the mode of 
mstrUetldn is beooming bilingual i|Ad bicultural, more so up to now in 
^' Crow cdunto^^ but. increasin in schools serving the Northern 

I -Chtyehnes. At Crow Agency Elementary Schopl, virtually all pupilSp 
* inclttding'the offsprin white BIA and other rion-Indiari residents, 
__ar# deeply Jnvol ved in th is exciting u ndertaking. - ^ * 

Tha 44 COP trainees feel they are niaking personal eqfltributions to 
Uie tribal ■effort at rfgeneration. They are hopeful that their own 
: fiitures, , which so inaportantly la^erthose jf theipH^hildrenp will have 
_T more secure underpinnings, both psychplagicairy'and in career status^ 
^ ^ XJn^trtaki^%hiir owi^ toid preparing themselvtrto 

teach tli0 children of their reservations, these 41 women, and 8 men 
have draatically altered they lifestyles. They have under^ne massive 
incohVealericep iricluding annual summer moves to the rmpersonal big 
cityp Billings; where Eastern Montana College is Ibcated. And they have 
- immersed themselyes in intellertual pursuits for which their earlier, 
often only vaguely remfmbiered educational backgrounds, hUd hot ade- 
V quately pripiufedmdst'ofthem. * " T - . r 

Fpr its crucial part i*i the COP process. Eastern A^ontana College 
came prepared. It hp practiced much ot^hat it has preached/abo^ut 
■ competency-based edupation, with the result that individual COP 
trainees have accrued credits for previous experience, linguistidcdmpe- 
: tenet, and certain other cognitive skilte, withoutTiaving to take unnec- 
essary' college courses. Similarly, Eastern Montana, the project, and 
* the teacher Hceiising authority within the Montana jpepartment of 
Public Instruction have collaborated to obtain a waiveHof half of the 
State's requirement of 16 stuylht teaching c^eyits. Amicable intra- 
project arrangemellte have'long since diminiriied the obviouslyunneq- 
essary features of remaining eight credits- With its growing 
involvement in Indian education, EMC Is developing flexibility. It'^sa^ 
ahd does design and taiior courses to fit the needs of participants. In 
the words of a deeply involved faculty member, "We've learned to take 
them where thiey are and ta avoid burdening them with rigid^formal-. 
: ity." Thfe widely shared outlook on COP has become all important part 
of COP lore in many parts of the cpuntry. ' . 

throughout 'this COP project, theft is a perceptible Indian wish to 
cbexist with majority white politics and culture^ profitably and 'with 
dignity. To drivj the miningcompanies knd other exploiters all the way 
out would be to deprivp a desperately needy economy of cash, employ- 
ment,/Md the- prospect of some measure of prosperity, To accept them 
on' honorable, mutuaily beneficial terms'would be the beginning* of 
wisdom, .And education, as exemplified by the massive effort in which 
COP plays such an important part, is the principaWmeans to that wis- 
dom. To quote an otherwise militant COP participant: : 

"91 . 

' 100- 



* ' Wt csn*t rttreat into a cultural sheiy Even our best Indian learning does not- . 
prqperly ^quip ui to live in white AmeHca, except as curiosities. When all is said 
^d'dwie, we don't want 100* percint Indian teachers on this resfervation. Half „ 
.. and half would be just right* That way w£'U learn more about ourselvei but be 
• able to meet the rest of you on wnrimon ground , * w ^ * 

Wattrbury, ' ^ ' 

The Vermont COP enterprise, which is like no other, exemplifies one , 
extreme. in the .broad national spectrum of COP projects; Tucked along 

^ the valleys and qpunlry^ roads of rural, iiorth-central Verm^t, chee|t' 
Iby jowl wit)i the East's favorite ski resorts, its serene getting is mis- 
leading/ For the COP project of ^ashin^on West School District 
(WWSP) has generated enough explosiveness for five larger-sized COP 
establishments. Its widely scattered; but -tightly knit grflaip of 12 
remaining participants (**lfiterns" in Vermont COP paFlance) c^inprtees 
a network which deeply affects. the six schtjol communities— fi^ ele- 
^mentary (Watertury, Warren, Waitsfield, Fayston, Moretown) andMe ^ 
seaondary (Harwood Union High School) — in which Jhey serve, 'qjpr 
effect; as part of the overall impact of COP in the area, has been "sub- 
stantial and lasting," according to Superintendent Robert Kautz, 
Intimately aware of COPVcat^lytic potential, Kautz has become s61d , 
on the roleteaelier aides have played in his district's classroqhis and is 
sfrongly committed to supporting the efforts toward **iri^jjjitionaliza- 
tiqn^' that project ' Director Jullian Otten had already begun in the 
project's 4th year. ^ ' , 

The ^ural COP projectin Vermont has managed, pn a relatively 3mair 
canvas, to embody, many 6f the virtues and to avoid most of the pitfalls 
of' a federally underwritte», pilot project. Although nevea designated' 
as a prototype of modest Federal intervention, it may have evolved 4n to 
just that. With the smallest participaTit population and one of the 
smallest budgets in the COP national network , the^ Water bury-based 

-endeavor nevertheless attempted and' accomplished much. The virtues - 
of its modest size (but reUtively high per-intern cost) 'are severaL No 
one gets lost in the administrative shuffle. Individual interns, are highly 
visible and thus readily accountable. Top, a cast of 12 may be an ideal 
size for testing fyid determining the efficacy of various approaches to 
teaching and learning. Perhaps even more telling, this COP project has 
demonstrated that small populations can make bi^ waves. 

There are only so many instructional designs for COP projects. With ^ 
the 'participants committted tq^near full-tinie work as school-based 

" pafraprofessionals, time for their own academic pursuits, let alone ^ 
personal lives, is limited. The choices— and these are not always avail- 
able—are release time, late afternoons and evenings^ heavy doses of 
summer cojjrse work* and, in extricme eases, weekends. Because many ^ ; 
of the Vermont participants are married homemakers with school-aged 
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^^^S^^drifi^br or unwed or separ^ed/aivorceci par-. 

v anter-dl^iA burdens; of economically marginal living, 

^ becatoi clea^ special arrangements would have to be niade for 

theircollege work, . , „ ^ ^ 

^ PgriheTJniversU^ of Vermont (UVM) in Burlington, the challenge of , 
^^""^eeiing large and varied educational needs ih 

' : was rtot^recisely tailor-made for its capacities or inclinations. 
/ 1^ university, one of the :'name" colleges in fHe COP^ 

iihiverse/ specialized iri field-centered instruction nor, 

given the State's geography, was there aniy great likelihood that it 
^ would be called upon to do so. mth the funding of COB, and UVM's 
-S..TOigt!TO accesri^^ Waterbury basr(i^Abe:.^W 

'^ence at that time of a community college or other higher education 
^ institution) howev^; it was quickly evident that the option of remam- 
"ing almost entirely camgus-based had become Impractical,- A compro-^ 
mise arrangement \yas reached whereby the interns received univer-' 
. sity-generated onsite instructiorf^ tooM a substantial percentage of 
course work' at the Burlington campus, and, in one of, this project's 
* more noteworthy departures, received UVM credit for offerings by the 
V^rdject airectcrt^ andothfrs recruited by^her who were only indirectly ' 
' affiliated with the .university. All of this produced what one of nhe 
interns discribed as %n exceltent college education" a4though, as 
. another commented, "It*s kind of long on process and a bit'^hort on 
content." That it occurred at all is a small miracle, given that one of the 
speakers was 10 years beyond amindifferont high school career and the 
other had, by her'^own account, stumbled through *ivarious.siothing 
jobs" before joining COP. tJot to be overlooked, according to Dean 
Corrigan of the School of Education -and Social Services, was UVM^s 
-readiness to admit mature students on a nexible basis for the first 

^"Tn two constructive respects, the Washington West School District 
COP^ organization pulled off what would hav^e been considered un- 
achievable by most of the large, city-based COF^ntefprises: first, the 
development with the school system of broadly based linkages that far 
exceed the requirements of the project^ dozen parapr^essionals; and . 
second, solid progress. toward the permanent institutionalization of the 
' GOP idea in the^ Washington West Schgbl District As the project's, 
documentation accurately attests, "The direction and energy of COP 
hlive all but merged with the direction and energy of WWSD" 
' ' BeyonB this, the COP project has brought higher education to the 
district through courses for the interns which are also attended by 
teacheri^ community representatives, and anyone else interested in thte 
subject matter. It has published an attractive newsletter which seHes 
as a' message center/bulletin board on/educafcion in the district as a 

.whole, ^ . .J ' ' 

The COP office itself has become a curriculum materials center and 
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li^^r for tlia. district, while the prdjisct has partially sponBored or * 
underwritten ft^rt-tefm training ^ aehool Ipergonhel ,. acted ae a 

- eollection/distribi^ion baie for a recycling effdrt, and, perhaps^most 
^mporttot, on . the basis dtf the interns' performance, persuaded thta; 
WWSD of the virtu6s of paraprofessionals. In tactical termi, this has 

"faulted in the assumption by, the district of ais much as 75 percent of ^ 
the aides' salaries, a m^jpr acWevementJn frugal Vermont. 

To Director Otten^r the institutionalization of COP meant demon- 
strating the potential of t^eacher aides in a idistrict which had not 
previously employed them* and going on to consolidate and advanca 
what COP. had installed ^r afher than- lobbying for exten ded^ Federal 
support^. As the COP giniration/ of paraprofessionals began itioving 
into te^hing roles^^^ith some, to be sure, coirtent to remaift and grow 
m aides), Ms. Otten designed and won WWSD approyaKfor a new pro- 
-am to attract "voIuBteers" into the schools. These' volunteers, span- 
ning almost the same 40-year range as the interns, would eventually be 
filtered into the district's schools, but not until they, the vanguard of 
WWSD's new paraprofessional c^rpSi had, undergone a wrfti^rehensive 

, COP-directed period of orientation. This ^as begun, , with art eye cocked 
to the future, oh a cold Octobermornirig in the project/s 4th year. Even 
the physical surroundings, togelhern^ssViriduced by the heat from a 
pot-bellied stove in a rural Vermont church meeting house, were indig- 
enourand propitibus. > " - . . [ 

^ Thus the Vermont enterprise may be a model ofia promising design: 
Federal support for one finite activity whicb primes other worthy 
pumps, catalyzes new linkages, and fixe^^recise responslbilitiis on 
institutions that provide specific services^ The most important lessons 
Waghington Wfist has experienced with COP appear to have emerged 
from the si^all scale of the project, the extraordinary capabilities of a 
director who did not come from the school district hi^r^rchy and there^ 
fore did not have to. consider the implicatipnB of returning toJt, and a 
healthy skepticism about^overdependence on external, nontentwable 
support. But that's the way it is in Vermont— and probably nowhere 

"else, ' * . * 



Martlnsbuif , W.Va^ 

To the outsider, Wfest Virginia's eastern panhandle epitomizes^the 
State's self-proclaimed imageaas "almost heaven.-' Nearly coterminous 
with the 3,'40d-plus square miles covered by the COP project headquar- 
tered at Martinsburg, this scenic Appalachian highland a^^^a abounds 
in open spaces and natural wonders. Close to the megalopojitan eltetern 
seaboard— Washington; an d^ Baltimore -are but an^hour's^^^ive from 
Harper's Ferry, W.Val^— the panhandle has nonethel|p ^retained its 
rural ambian'ce. In the bargain, though, mucif"6f its ppputetion subsistB 
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oii iiicbmes that remain near the poverty line, and the area continues to 
bi unev^BBly aifd'inadequatAy developed. A , «j 

^ The COP project spanning West Virginia's S^ounty Regional Sduca- • 
' tion'SSrvice Agency (RESA) VIII has had to cope with certairi disagree^ 
able facta of life. Dlatancei between irfttitutions and pefiple are.not 
only long, they represent hard travelling m hilly country mainly tra- 
versed-by curving 24ane roads (except, for one ll=mile respite of super= 
Hghway). Thccooperating institut/on. Shepherd CoUege m Shepherds- 
town on the Maryland bord#i Is as much as 100 miles from some of the 
COP'cbmmuriitiel. The advisory council, a serious. arid mvolv^d group, • 
•can meet only rarely arid must, in the long intervals, between sessions, 
conduct busirieis by telephone and written , commuhication. Were thn 
project in less capable hands, such conditions could greatly reduce - 
cohesiveness. Fortunately, this is not the case for COP Martinsburg. 

In some COP sites, paraprofessisnals are relegated to narrow spe- 
cializations, and their classroom accomplishmenti are deemed to be 
the main measure of project success. In others, a charismatic .director 
dominates the scene and literally forces public recognition of, COP. in 
still other's the prevailing theme is commuhity action m which OUF 
becomes piart of a concerted socio-political campaign directed to one 
worthy purpose or another. And finally, for a growing number of site^s, 
the future professional Hyes of the participants and staff become the 
controlling concern. In varying degrees. €0P Martinsburg embraces 
all of the^e characteristics,' save ane: there is virtually "no narrow 

specialization. I, j ^ w 

It seems that the amount of time a COP aide actually spends teach^ 
ing increases with the project's distande from large population centers 
and the Martinsburg^based projict is a good example of this. Although 
a subftanti^PNrcentage of the participants perform clearly parapro- 

• . fessional functions, for an equally large group, the nanie of the job. is 
classroom teaching. And that is what they were doing almost from the 
start of the program, usually UndeKthe supeMsion^of a masteiv teacher. ^ 
but" still in close-to-independent bircjumstanoes. Almost all in tnis 
category were openly confident of |heir%ility to assume full classroom 
responsibility. Diractor Martha^osephs^ reckoned that 25=B0 of the , 
85-90 participants who were still taking course work rn the 1974-75 
school year would graduate, with almost all recfiving teachmg posts. 

' To the remlining participant, COP has brought the identity and 
dignity of the paraprofessional. rdle, which had previously been an 

- ihsignificant:one in the Danhafldle's school ^y^ten^.TOstnmg sup- 
port from the State Department of^ Education, the RESA VIII LUf 
■project and 'Shepherd College together designed a paraprofessionaV^ 
Associate of Art9<br Science) degree program for instructional aides., 
It'parallels and eventually links up with the regular 4-year sequen-ce. 
Fully "implemented in the 1972=73 school year.Jt established criteria 
'for paraprofessional training at Shepherd and created a 64-hour, 2-year 
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.- seQuencefor pfaraprofessionals which faculty and participants agree is 
a rounded Ifltellectual experierice richly deservijng of 2-year associate 
, degree 8tatusj_ The program tilts heavily'in ^he drftction of practical ' 

site-centered ftstruWion, with f ield-based protesiors superviaing aidei' * ' 
^ oh the job, instructing regular classrooni ■teachers in the use of para- 
pr<rfeaiionals. And coordinating the instructional programs of the GOP - 
participants. The heart of .the effort is ah; 18-cred It package coijsisting 
= of w.^kly field practica: I-^-improving children's langiaage arts; II— " 
.^covering elementary mathematics and physical education; III~empha- . 
. ; sizing the communication of ■sdentific investigatidn and the develop- 
ment of creativity Jn art for elementairy-iMjpila; and IV_assisting aides. 
• in special education apd in teaching basid musical concepts Some of 
the aides, have limited themselves to.the 18. while others have contin- " 
uedtothf A.A.'ot A-.S. level. , ^ ■ • , ■ 

; ; The RESA ym COP project ddes not suffer from false mo 
IS the projffit director, at all shy about proclaiftiing such virtues and ' 
, apcDmplishments as; second chances where firsts had been nonexiatenf ' 
, enhaliced self-images and c^hfidence in personal potential; more help 
for underserved children; .an unusuaJiy high percentage of males, in- 
eluding Vletnam-era weterans and a retired Marine Corps sergeanf ' 
probable institutionalization of the p^raprofesslonal presence in the 
schools that serve RESA yill's 32,112 children; demonstrable changes ' 
.in public attitudes toward'direct community involvfement in the educa- 
tional process among the area's. 125,000-pFus persons; and, In- varying 
, degrees, certain ihifts in the way area colleges and school systems view ' 
one another. . < . ,< , * 

Especially noteworthy is tHe ehormous' impact that the COP effort 
teacher training at Shepherd College. A State college with' 
l,50aof Its 2,245 students involved in teacher education programs 
turning, out competent classroom teachers for its corner of West 
Virginia as well as for nearby States, Shepherd was a reluctant party 
to the original , COP, Martinsburg arrangement. When RESA staff ■ 
member Cliff Eagleton sought to sell 'the college administration on • 
designing a teacher training model for the'COP recruits— a group of 
.more^han 100 fofmer clerks, veterans, housewives, waifresies cash- 
iers, and assorteiothers—wora came:from the offices bf the president 
and dean: "KesMagleton out of hefe—he's crazy." 

Four yearkitfer. Shepherd College's teacher education pro-am was 
undergoing a sea change. The Experimental Program in Elementary' ' 
Education (EXEL), whichioffered alL*lementary education majors a ' 
classroom role by thq end of the sophomore vear. was a visible out- - 
growth of the COP program Shepherd had initially rejected In-its flyer 
proclffirginrEXEL, Shepherd credits COP with introducing the concept 
of substituting classroom experience early and continuously w^ 
methods handled in weekly seminamHiH4«B^ the teaching block " . 
The advantages at the EXEL com^tion of conege classes, classroom 
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^ eKprienci, and slte-bUsId instruction a*e, yi the words ^^ the pro- 
gFani;s publicists: "a chance to find out early if teachir^ is.for^you, 
^ Opportunity to eMperiencp *many, different school situations (open, 
. tfaditional, primary, upper elementary) rather ,than just one, an_d 
; jearni^ by doihg^ Although iriit^ally planned at an annual level of 25 
^students, the program has attracted enormous interest; and is cpn- 
. sidered to be a harbinger of further innovation arid development at 
Shepherd. . , ^ - ^ . . ' \ 

The RESA VlII^ShepheTd College example presents a potentiaHy 
irritating paradox, namely, that, while the need for COP-ty^e services 
may be more stalking in centers of urban blight, the prospects for early 
returns on large investment! are better in r^ativ§ly uncomplicated 
areas, well removed from tp^numerous, diverse pressures of the inner 
city. Given a proper measure of enlightened leaderHhip, project^idd 
dedication, and a willingness to take risks; all of which were present in 
RESA Vlir COP, barriers of geography and personal ihconvenienre can 
be overcpme.'But combine these with severe racial tension, steadily 
high crime rates, and submarginal living conditions, and the 
for reform at any point in the system are scMit Survjvdl must ] 
progress. " \ f ^ 

Crystil city, Tw. 

With abundant. wells and strearjis to irrigate the^ fields anA .under.a 
benevolent sun, the land of Zavala County in southern ^Texas has be-, 
come rich and productive. ZaVala and neighboring Dimmit Coiinty calf 
themselves the **Wintergarden of Texasv' while Crystal City, the^avala 
/Cbunty seat, proclaims itself the **Spinach Capital of .the World,'' a 
label officially sanclioned by the larger-than-life staiuu of Popeye out- 
side the municipal administration building* ' ' .. ■ ^ 

The problem in Crystal City (knowH as ^^Cristal" to;its inhabitants) 
is that absentee landlords, Marge corporations, and other similar intof- 
.ests appear to control its economic destiny, AlUland holdings exc 
800 acres belong to such entities as the Del M|^e Corporation, Cor 
nental^^ and, until recently, 'John B, CohiShy (19,519^ aSfes), The 
population of a little over 8,000, of whom ov^r 90 percent are Mexican- 
Americans, ^fluctuates widely but predictably; beginning in March, 
fully 70 percent of Crystal City's^ inhabitants, including children of 
school age, become migrant laborers throughout the ndrthern half of 
the United States, until Octobfer when Zavala's.own winter vegetable' 
growing and processing season begins, . ^ . " 

Until the early i970's, the fate of th^ overwhelmingly Mexican^ 
American scbooi populayon was in the^hands of bj\ overwhelmingly 
*'Anglb" professional school ataff^ And like 411 tdo many other predomi-. 
'-' ■ r i ■ ' 
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^ ifiantly M^!cTO-.mnerica^ cities in south Texasp ^ Cri^tal City could 
: b^r S|^0 of tHe moM depressing circums^nces to be found in any : 

Wticatlofikl ly^ the past iS years. The median;* 

. Wucaflbn level was 2^.3 years in' 1960. The school dropout rate reached 
VSO pbTOBnt as recently as 1972. Reading comprehension, in both Spaiv= 

Ish and Englishj was nearly two^y€ars below national averages in 1978. 

Coll^ edueation was a fantasy for all but a tiny fraction of the few _ 

high school ^^du^tes. Over 92* peAtiit of the schoolchildren were 
*eligibIifofa^ffr^^vingfree lu^^ 

\*^Wha^ been happening ^to the. sfudents, community, and schoblt- 
syBtem of Crystal City si^ce 1970^ with COP occupying % frontline 

. poiitio^h^ia thiit; baaed on Cristars dramatic assertion of its Chicano 
identity^ a massive rfevation of .standards and achievement has been 
occurring, and.tha town's political and sociai upheaval is^ already having 
f ^-reaching ef fedts elsewhere in Texas and the South we^ . C 

; , The sjory 6f Cristal,' th^ first sizable community in America to be 
govefried by its Chrcano majority, is not unknown in "Anglo" America. ^ 
It has been recounted in serious political jy^dies, FederaJ? evaluations, 
and the media. Cristal had previgusly been the scene of a series of pol- 
itical and eduiafional confrontatiQns,'but when its more than 90 percent ^ 
Chicano population finally descended on the polls en Masse in J970, the 

'inevitable occu^ed. And the result of this mass participation^in the 
political proceis was a complete traosformatiori of tlie daily, civic - 
reality* in Cristal: unswerving'goaLl orientEtion, zealous exclusion of the 
old order, and, at the most basicnevel, a total upgrading of the educa- . 
tional prof fte of the populate, ' ' * 

From the first moment| of the Chicano takeover of the city council 
^and school board in 1970, accomplished regally by the ekction of catidi- 
dates olLq^Rmd UnidS, an emerging Mexican-American political force, 
life io Cristal has, been a communitywide learning experience. With a 
Chicago superintendbnt and school board/ the community's^educational . 

. objectrives immediatefy became clear. First* of^ourse, was to create an 
educated citizenry as quickly as possibre^n or^r to reverse 60 years_of 

-what Cristars official publications call ^*exclusion, exploitation^ aliena- 
tion, and distrust/^ Only slightly Ifss urgent was the .developrnent of a 
ebmpre^ensive approach to bicultural, bilingual education in "Cristars 
four Ahopls. But to accomplish these aims, it would be neeessary 
to secure every penny 6f Federal money that could he pried out of 
Washington. 

By mid'1971, Cristal had a COP project, spawned in the community 
and ^pulated exclusively by Chicanos, From the outset, its greatest 
emphaSis was on bilihgual instruction for elementary schoolchildren^. 
Given its 50 participants and an overhead staff, the COP project was an 
important source of postseco^dary school employment in job-poor 
CristaU The COP purpose was clear: to produce a cfop of well-trained, , 
home-grown teachers >capa^le oif developing the highest possible Chi- 
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"€Bno coniciou^niss and civic pride in CristaPi schoqlchildtenV Accofd^ 
; ■ * jng to the iwijority wi^doni, ft the kids alSb: emerged favorably.^tt 

V toia floret t%Wa, so much the bettei^ > " ' * " 

/ ^ ^ By late 1978i OOP's 50 participants were servlhg.in'schodls whose 
^ , student body was 99.04 percent Mexican-American^ and 87 percent of 

whofti came fromjramilieB at or btlow'the.pover^ty line. Although the ^ 
,A participants averaged an unusually low 24 'years og age, mbit had 
' endured the debilitatmg experience of migrant work, not just as'chij- 
dren of migrant wbrkers but as 9- or 10-year-old applapickers in Michi- 
gan and field handa in North Dakota. Many lacked high school diplofnasi 
ih.iome caseH by 4 or 5 years of classroom work, but obtamed General 
Eqaivaleney piplamas (GEp). M%le participants, fiveof them VMnar^i-. 
era veterani, have numbered from 35-^50 percent of the total, a fact th%t 
has sigftificant implications for the makfeup of ^Cristars educational 
staff later in thedecade. As paraprofessionalclassrooni aides, they are 
/ ^ filling a new role in the /community's schools. According :to Super- 
intendent Amaneio CantUj aides worked noninstructipnal|gapacjties 
prior to COP; Cristars COP trainees functidn alm^t exclusively as^ 
teachers. , . ^ < 

The larger design which embraces the Cf istal COF project sees COP's . 
product as the vanguard of the municipality's future teaching force. 
The project is not graining paraprof^ssionals; it is preparing teachers 
through a process In which classroorft experience is a central fjeature. 
By tlie termrnation of the project in mid-1975— it began a year later 
than the bulk*of the projects in the COP network— all but a handful of 
those still aboard will have become licensed, degree-holding teachers. . 
^ There were dlre$dy 17 graduates by the summer of 1974, with'13^nn6re ' 
projected for June 1975, Employment in Cristal is all but guaranteed. 
Further, non-COP-based opportunities for advancement ^nd addi- 
tional credentialing have been plentiful. Of the 17 COP traiKes who;'> 
graduated in or before 1974, 11 entered a Cristal-based graduate pro- 
gram off^ed by Chicago Sta'te University (GStJ) under the tJSOE- 
supporte'd Crystal City Urban/Rural School Ddvelgprne^nt Programs 
In addition, the Carnegie Foundation supports a San Diego S&te Uni- 
versity program for training school admimstrators that will presumab- 
ly provide additional paths for COP graduates to explore. Project Direc- 
tor Richard Gatica\ a ^OP graduate; is pursiiing his M,A. at Chicago 
State University, According to SuperintenSfnt Cantu, 80 percent, of 
Cristars'*High-sclTOol youth can anticipate that some kind of external 
^ funding source will see thein into and through a college education. 

This proliferation of opportunity is hardly haphazard. It is pmt of a 
coordinated approach-which transcends the boumiaries of Cristal^ If all 
the potentiargraduates were to remain in Cristal, thfe town wouW be 
supplied, with far mor^ gualified teaBiers and educational aciminist^ra- 
tors-than even the once-deprived Crystal City school system could ab- 
sorb. But Cristars leaders appear unconcerned about such an outcome, 
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for t^ey are intfecested in seeing their example replicated throughout 
Mexican-Americari jouttiern Texas and would' not object to exporting 
qaaUfied Ghicano educators teothenCristals arounJthe circuit. On the 
■other hand^ it is too earty lo determine whether the lure of nearby b^p: 
citieslike San Antonip and Laredo (120 aifd pO miles away, respectively) 
or the challenge of Qther, still fnore distant cities and imivemties might, 
ultimately overcome the graduates' honmovvn loyalties. Eithef way, 
Cflstars leaders ?eason^ th^e renown and-influence of their remarkable' 
syfetem will inevitably flower. . ^ ■ 

The educatiorial grand design for Cristal may be both realistic and 
attainable, but only with an enormous concentration of resburcjus and 
energy. For their part, the 50 COP trainees quickly, adjusted' to long 
work hours, low pay, and inconvenient^arrangements that might deter 
anyone ^pot truly motivated to sign on for the duration. Only 10 have 
dropped out. There are no d&ys off from work in the sclfools for\miver- , 
Bity instituction;. as is the case at most COP sites. Moreover, the awe- 
some responsibility the aides bear as the oMtriders of ^an all-inclusive 
-cjash program of bilingual and bicultural inst^^uction ihiCristal places 
them in highly visible positions in^the schools..They are rewarded with 
annual salaries ranging from $3306 to $4,250 and the pBomise of a 
meager $6?0Od=|6,5Oa as ist-ye^ar teachers for the 1975=76 sehbol year. 
^ The path to higher education is an all-bot-desefted 2-lane road that 
slices through some of tM Nation's more monotonous. range land from 
Uvalde, 40 miles to thg^rthwest, to Lar^, 90 mileB to the southeast/ 
With the 50 participants at almost 50 Wferent^ stages of academic 
preparation, onsite instruction at Cristal by Southwest Texas Junior 
College and the Laredo campus of Texas A & I University no longer 
makeB much sense. The only regulai' visitor from the world of higher 
education is Eduardo Hinojosa of Texas A & I,-^ one-time cowboy, 
migrant worker, and military policeman, who sensitively coordinates 
the **studer^t teaching'^ phasd of the COP experience every Monday in 
Cristal. ' . 

Alejandro Marquez, a.COP participant, makes three roundtrij!> treks 
a week, two to Laredo and one to SWTC in Uvalde, and all three at 
night. Neither he nor his carpool members- have ever seriously ques-. 
tio'ned the inconvenience involved in obtaining'certification for what 
they already do. Already considered one of Cristars outstafiding teach^ 
ers, with or without academic credentials, Marquez would be a star in 
any COP setting. His view of the role of higher education institutions in 
training teachers is respectful yet skepticaL Reiteratipg a viewpoint 
strongly held by participants throughout the COP network, Marquez 
asserts that the school classroom and not^the university lecture hall is 
where teacher training should take place. Knowledge and process, ho 
contends, are both more effectively communicated at the scene of the 
action than in any neutral or manufactured setting. 
This COP=wide judgment, pay the higher erfucators, is perfectlv 
' ■ \ - ^ 
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sensible as far %b it goes. Many of the COP- connected, coUeKe-level 
institutions have taken ex^raordmary r^asures to respond to it, But^ 
^^irtu&lly all Emphasize, too, that prospective COP graduate's are 
mature,. purposeful students who -would derive substantial benefits 
fronn the academy itself, emer^ng as bettel'*and more compiete persons 
than when they, matriculated. The two currents often flew past one 
another.^all but oblivious of their need to nierge. Not so,^ap0ily, 'iri 
'COFCristaL - ^ ^ 

To Southwest Texas jnd Texas A & I, the Crystal Ci^y COP project 
has^een an important vehicle for wedding these strains, both in COP 
dnd in a, variety of gther enterprise's. In a fashion 'Widely practiced in ^ 
the^COP wo^A^ these Instftitions have forced COP participants to 
spend time on the campus, while exporting instructors to the site for 
the field-baned training to which the people respond so readily. 
On-campus time, says Texas A & I Dean Manuel Pacheco, is vital, both 
for the temporary immersion in academe and the use of college facili- 
ties, notably the library. The university **does as much as it can in'Crys- 
tal City," but it does not subscribe in toto to the theory that full-time, 
onsite experience, begun in the freshman year, is the best or only Way 
to Drient future teachers. For the Laredo institution, which was only 
5 yearspld in 1975 and whose undergraduate arm is exclusively "upper 
division" (junior-senior year), a better training track wouldjnclude 
early exposure, while additionally involving the aspirant in a variety of 
experiences. And student teaching, practiced under close observation", 
strikes A I as a perfectly legitimate activity. Far from granting auto- 
matic credit for the full-tinTe classroom teaching of the. COP partici- 
pants, Texas A & I -grants it only three student teaching credits and 
demands nine more in carefully controlled classroom settings away 
from the regular classroom of the COP paraprofessionaL As far as 
A & I is concerned, this is a good arrangement; the understandably im- 
patient COP aides aro much less certain.^ 

^ Like his colleagues in Laredo, fsmaql Sosa, the COP coordinator at 
Southwest Texas Junior College, had his hands full with COP, which 
has provided a steady stream^of GED-holder*s and their problems. Most 
had never been in a pfistsecnndary school. The initial trick, revealed 
Sosa, was to find an academic area in which success could be'guaran- 
teed and a respectable academic level maintained. For a bilingual 
group, S|mnish was a natural and speech a strong second choice. The ice 
melted quickly, mutual respect developed, and the paraprofessiunals 
were on their way. 

To Cristal COP,^ the SWTJC/A & I rolc is no more or less than that of 
OOP's instructional subcontractprs throughout the country: provide 
the servicuH, give the degree, and get the CO5 aides licensed to teach. 
To their credit, neither institution willingly accepts this oversimplified 
depiction. Both recognize that involvement with Cristal COP almost 
auiomatically involves them doGply in Chicano and barrio society, and 
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thex ar^ not reluctant to accept this involvementi They are markedly 
reluctant, however, to givl excessive credit for (dimly relate, previous 
experience or to lower standards to accommodate inadequate perform- 
'ance^ Nor will ihey promote one variety of social or cultural expression 
to the detriin^ntor exclusion of others, and this may be more signifi- 
cant in the long run. TJius, through these kirrds of creative tension, thi 
integrity of the training process has been maintain 6d, and evf ry one 
touched by Cristal COF is the richer for it. 
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Chapter?. The Unlikely Alliance: 
COP and Academe 



I One of the bMuties of COP m that it blended so comfortably into the 
I environments in which its important work was done— the school and 
^ the cotiimunity. It neither threatend^ nor posed serious problems for 
■ either. Much of CQP's credibility, in fkct, derived from its readiness to ' 
reinforce and to join'in larger collective efforts to improve both. 

Despite the apparent compatibility of COP, the school, and the com= ^ 
munity, and the simplicity of the arrangements between them, rela^-^ 
tions with a final partner—the college — were more complex. Whatever 
the arrangemeq^, the college was an external force, tedinically of the 
COP project but always physieally and often psychologically far re- 
moved from it. To many colleges, the primary realities of the COP were 
the questions it raised concerning the college's collaboration with the 
project and its willingness to admit academically untested trainees. - 
: But to 'the schools,, participants, and Washington managerg, the func- 
: tional relationship between the coMeg^and the program, while higWy . 
important as a supportive service, is less*han primary for the program. 
If sthe college or university was-to becor^ part of the COP tekm, most 
^ of the project-level^ reasoning went, it would have to 4siTiounc frora4ts 
high horse and accommodate new kinds of students with^^tffereni 
educational needs. %^ 

Beyond quantifiable adjustments Wadmissiony^Slicy, sheltered 
' courses, onsite instruction, work-study iiirangemepts, student teach- 
ing,'credit for life or practical experience, and others, 'what effect did 
COP have on the personality and purpose of its academic partners, the 
colleges and ufiiversities? Did they alter their attitudes? Do they hsLva 
the same view of themselves that they held in 1970? Have they gained a ' 
new kind of public consciousness? What about sharing responsibUity 
for the preparation of community teachers? Are they willing to main- 
tain and expand the footholds gained by COP in the neighborhoods? 
Will they lend wQlNdisposed ears to a community's pleas for expert 
help? ^/ . . " ^ 

Geo^alizations in these areas aru perilous. Take the large, progres- 
sive State university which, with a nudge from 5 years of Teacher 
Corps, a dynamic new dean, and a 10-year plan for inner-city teacher 
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training almost ready, was on the^erge of instijtiltihgonsite instruction 
an^ open'f^dmissions jthe day COP came along. What credit goes to 
COP? Or the, tiny, liber^i art! college' that COP help^ rescue from 
financial, oblivion and which erfibraced th§ whole COP desigri. Even 
tougher, perhaps, what about the trarfition-la'den **name" school — 
there were a few in 'the COP chain— that admitt^ some COP people 
who- were patently unqualified by its usual standards and exposed 
them, with* little help, to the institution's uncompromisingly rigorous 
standards? 

There is no such thing as a typical COP teacher training institution. 
Its varibus manifestations have included the old,* renamed pormal 
school; the "State unis^ersity branch campus at," as distinguished from 
thf better established "university of (but it qould alsg be the latter); a 
heavily supported community college or a tottering, impoverished one; 
a college practicing competericy-based education; a religious institution; 
a women's college; a men's college— anything, in fact, but West Point, 
Wellesley, anjd Harvard.' While it can be said that COP gravitated to 
■the locally oriente^; usually unpretei^ous institution that would have 
souse sense of what was called f6r, there were exceptions. / 

Many colleges and u^versities were, of/bourse, superbly equipped 
and socially ready to meet the heavy demands of the early seventitf^, 
but many others had been content to stand pat. In 1967, the U.S. Qffiee 
ot Education commissioned the^^e^'^P^'^^t of nine (later to become 
ten) elementary /teacher training models. The commonalitiei ^ere 
astoTiishing. In thei^ separate styles, all reassessed the state of te&cher 
training, and, in th^ir reports of 1969, found it attuned to an America 
that no Ifenger existed? At best, even granting it many innate strengths, 
teacher education was, as one architect of a model put it, . , in tran- 
sition. , .moving from well-knpwn past beliefs and practices to teacher 
preparation programs based os .new concepts involving different edu- 
cational approaches which are more consistent with social and educa- 
tional change than previous, piecemeal efforts.'- 

A/t no time did USO^ 'anoint COP's universities asMaboratories for 
thejmodels, whose common content was emphasis on individualization, 
development of relevant competencies, increased guidance, far better 
management,* njajor curricuiar change, and differentiated staffing, 
among others. Installing teachef education models was far beyonB 
COP's charge. Besides, Teacher Corps, with most of its funds headed to 
the colleges, was willing and better situated to test many of the find- 
ings of the models, a task to whichJt devoted considerable ener^ in the , 
1969-72 period. The schools and communities knew what they 'wanted, 
said COP, and sellers were available in abundance. But in their under- 
standable reverence for credentials* and status, community members ' 
often were unaware of4he irrelevant and unresponsive content of much 
of teacher education. To their credit, they created a national ruckus 
when they found out. The schooU were only slightly more sensitive. 
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Prrftcipals*who'had received tiieir degrees a generation earlier saw little 
causa to change what had gotten them by. School boards often didn't 
knowNthe difference. With due respect, the intririsic qualifications as- 
sumed to underly the. paper credentials of new teachers could hardly 
have concerned them less. ' ^ 

The burden fell to the colleges and universitie^in the GOP system. 
Most displa^d a willingness to test the innovations suggested in the 
USOE mb^!s and^ in so doing* to 'commit themselves to far-reaching 
andJundamllrtaJ alterati&ftr^n the ways they WQuld_train all kinds ^f 
teachers in the ye^te ahead. A \ 

-The ^ief accou^s tn^t foMow spotlight some of the experiences," 
.encouiftered and atytudei developed at % eros^^section of COP teacher 
training institutions. ^Fveral practices emerge as the n8rni: some con- 
sistent form qf_ppen admissiQns poUcy; varying degree.^ of ftnsite in- 
^ruction; sheltered and ^core* courses; and credit for on-the-job 
elpcperience. Beyond ithese practices, the establishment of common fac- 
tors or norms between projects becomes substantially more difficult. 
Whether a practice is rooted at superficiaJ levels of individual predilec- 
tion or focal and institutional peculiarity— or on a generalized, more 
permanent one—becomes the primary question- But the evidence 
' compels this observer of the Career Opportunities Program to conclude 
that, wherever the program has been, the marks of its passage are un- 
mist^ableandthe^degreeorchange it has brought about is remarkable. 



JCumulatlva Evidence at Purdue-Hammond 

In 197G, Purdue University's Calumet campus at Hammond, Ind: 
(population 107, 800), was a cohservative, commut^^ institution which 
catered to the educational needs of some 5»700 predominantly whiter 
suburban, middle-class students. Its 50G-odd BTaek students were 
scattered throughout the departments of the university, and minority " 
faculty representation was, described charitabiy, trfviai, The^ Education 
Department, with only 15 percent of the student Body enrolled, was 
graduating about 120 new teachers a year. The college had a tough 
admissions policy and rigorous, largely inflexible course requiremefits 
and structures. It also levied surprisingly high tuition charges for a 
State university branch campus. And it had hffd only moderate experi- 
ences with the crazy-quilt world of Federal funding/or education. 

The appearance late in 1970 of 220 predominantly Blaik, older, often 
academically underpreparpd trainees from the neighboring Gary COP 
project jolted the institution. The top administrative levfel was recep- 
tive from' the start, but the education faculty was= initially skeptical of 
the ability » of these nontraditional students to master con^plex course 
materials and to perform creditably as uliiversity students and ulti= 
mately as classroom teachers. But, as happened often uirqughout the 
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COP network, skepticism turned to admiration as the oarnestness an 
application of- the COP trainees overcame academic rustinesa o 
intxperience. » 
To begin witK^the ^oup was large, even for a medium-sized univer- 

.sity campu^ and its members (95 percent Black, ^3 percent Spanish- 
speaking, and 2 percent white) performed with distinct ion, ^USng before 
the project*s termination, more than half had graduated, and the ulti- 
mate total was expected to exceqdjl65: Overall academic performance 
was above average, with the by-now customary revelation frh^tnany 
had been among the inst'itut4on*s outstanding recent ^aduater Pre- 
diclirbly again;, once reserved faculty members ' were calling their 
experience with COP people **the most enriching" of their professional 
lives. ^ ^ ' ^ 

The COP effect on Purdue-Hammond has been a cumulative one. The 
many firsts accomplished by or tlfro^h COP, under the extremely aWe 

- leadership pf Director Bennie Mae Collins, include a biend of adminis- 
trative, academid,*and attiiudinal influences that have helped the col- 
lege rnodify its waVs and Become a richer source of learning for all its 
students and the community. Open enrollment, previously an unimple- 
mented {)olicy^ became an institutional reality. Many of the COR par- 
ticipants were initially enrolled in the community college division (a 
spinpff from Purdue-Hammond^s General Studies Department^ re- 
ceived remgdial help through supportive services, and then transferred 
credits' earned to the university proper. The policy now extends to the 
larger world beyond the COP program cortstituency as %vell, and the 
community college has thereby gotten itself into community affairs. 

The Department of Education developed new courjM, combijaed 
theory and methods from the first day of the COP trainee's academic 
experience, and, in an important deviation from local practice, faculty 
members^observed aides in their classrooms as early- as the first year. 
In other acade'mic departments, the practice of b^iritSng rigid course 
requirement^ represented another less obvious but important shift 
Induced Und^r COP influence; an American histor^course;' for exam- 
ple, weighted presehtatiori to emphasize Black his^ry. Similarly, de- 
spite' the absence, of courses specifically on .urban studies, ¥Wular 
offerings^ in sociology and psychology were redesigned to tot\x% on 
urban issues. Moreover, to accommodate the COP aides, th^college 
adopted unconventional scheduling practices, combining t^e normal 
three-class-a-week cycletinto sjngle time blocks. It permitted COP to 
develop performance^based, one-credit workshops on Buch topics as 
assessing the. child, food and nutrition, jand transactional analysis. 
These are now available to all students, and some have even become 
academic requirements. In a^pronouncred departure from well-ealab- 
lished practice, Purdue=Hamraond offered half of the COP course load 
at the site, and whether the practice becomes .permanent or not (legal ' 
technicalities may be jnhibiting for a whjle) the habit is now ingrained. 



And the student teacHrrig requirement has undergone extensive change. 
Ab became the case vvith/otk^^pn lightened, but initialjy reluctant, 
teacher tfaininK inBtitutions, neW ways of approaching, this knotty 
isspe were developed. The Purdue^Hammond contribution^ formulated 
with and for COP Garyi was to spread practice teaching out over sev- 
eral months and in'tegraxe it with course and'jclass work- ^ 



Gannon an the Move - 

Before COP, Gannon College in Erie/Pa^., was a middfe-class, Catho-' 
lie, men's college which had just turned coeducational, with an enroll- 
/ment of around 2,000. It had a, strong Engineering Department and 
required all students to take 4 semesters of theolo^'. By 1975, Gannon 
had dropped all admission requirements and was deeply conimitted tp 
an url/an education program. Along *the way, it became a self-styled 
open university, permitting and even encouraging students whose jobs 
kept ^hem from class to kfgister, pick tip course mate^als, an^ return 
at the end of the semester for final examinations. Did COP do this? The 
COP Erie and Gannon College answer: "It sure helped." ^ . 

The COP project arrived on the Gannon campus in 1970 with 2p, then 
10 more, mostly Bla6k, female participants. The' 10 Additional partici- 
pants—the last to enter the program—were selected' ft^om 600 appli- 
cants and were^herefore'atipong the most qualified aides in the country. 
Gannon College had already entered the urban education aren.^in the 
late 1960s with an Upward' Bound .project a scholarship p'rogram. for 
students from the embattle^^edford-Stuyye^ant section of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.i and an outstanding evening program. It had ^Iso show^i an inter- 
est in the bo mm unity by beginning to" develop an adult education pro^ 
gram at the nearby prison. Relations with the local school system were 
improving, but they had not y^t' become genuinely collaborative. Within 
the college, courses were still. lecture Hall exei^cises and, although Gan- 
non was not yet 25 years old, its academic procedures werp apparently 
fixed. , ^ ^ ^ 

The COP impact was not i^m mediately evident. There was racial 
tension in the air, and not all faculty, mem^befs were sold oh making 
degreo-hQlding teachers.of low-income community residents. But the 
collective performance of the COP paraprofessionals converted the 
nonbelievers and,^is witnesses in Erie would attest, persuaded Gannon 
to identify itself fully and creatively with the urban climateMn which it 
existed. v 

Credit for Gannon*C^bpen admissions policy is freely accorded to 
COP. ^fter 1 year, the college was convinced of the potential of COP= 
type students, and the policy was adopted. The usual COP ^practicum 
se^iinar has beeih incorporated into the regular education curriculum. 
Student teaching became an integrated experience performed as early 
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as the 2d year, to be followed up and refined later In the COP parties 
pant's cycle. And for the first. time, there are few barriers between 
school and college, a situation created through the applied efforts of the 
'entire GOP team. The ultimate evidence of Gannon's "liberatioh": a 
COP participant commuted to Gannon throughout a 90-day prison 
sentence. If it didn't bother the prison, it didn't bother Gannon. And, to 
round out this brief sketch of COP Erie, there was a perfect 4.0 j^rade 
point average-achiever .^She was 50 yeara old. * 

Going Natlva in Alasica 

Geography and logistics were suth dominant factors irl tlm^tfeation 
of a federatly funded, teacher training enterprise in Alasft^hat two 
program^, COP and Teacher Corg^, joined forces to create p single ad- 
ministrative unit. The combined endeavor, known as the AlUska Rural 
Teacher Training ^orpn (^TTC) and servtd^ the only two universi- 
ties in the State, the University of Alaska and Alaska Methodist,* 
revolutionized teacher tra|niRg there, _ " 

Because the. participants ^called *Mnterns") are largely concentrated 
in 10 village^ as distant as 1,500 miles from, the University of Alaska 
campus at Fairbanks, the university*comes to them. And in a reversal 
of the usual COP model, participants spend the bulk of their time in 
sorely needed academic work, with but 3 hoU^rs or Jess spent daily in the 
village schools. Togeth^^ ARTTC and the/^i^Hersity developed a new, 
ijiterdisciplinary teaehef*^e3ucation curriculiim leading to a B,A. in ^ 
cross-cultural education. Emphasizing Native American studies in am< 
anthropological context, the/program is, field-based, with ihstructi^ 
offered by six highly qualified, specially hired faculty members who 
develop their own. courses. The sin were ndt Hired, however, until they^ 
received the^ approval of local community representatives. The design 
has attracted State-level attention, and $2 million may he made avaiU 
ablefor it after ARTTC ends; ' ' ^ k' 

Of 44 graduates oif the program, 33 are Native American, either Es- * 
kimo or Indian. Before the COP cycle finish^, 36,"bf the 44 were teach- 
ing in Alaska's rurai. school system. This is especially significant*in 
light of the factthat in 1971 there were only 7.Native An^erican teach- 
ers in all of Alaska, whereas in 1974 alone, 30 Native American ARTTC 
graduates entered the school system, as teac^rs. In the spring of 1975, 
the 32 undergraduates were working in 20 vilMges. 

Teachers mean a great deal to Alaskan sociSy. Good ones are crucial. 
Excellent Eskimo and Indian teachers Are pur^.gold. The Universtiy of 
Alaska, with a pivotally important assist from ARTTC, .is mining that 
gold. . ... ' ' ^ 



*Alaska Methodist was scheduled to close in 1975; it \vm to be partiaily absorbed by the 
University of Alaska. It will not be discussed here beyond mentiqri that it wasTeBponsive 
to cop's In eeds despite the fact -that it did hot feature teacher train injc. 
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Pasaderia/City College: Trainer of Paraprofessionali 

Pasadena City College*has a student body, of 19,000 which, to'quote 
President^ Armen Sarafian, is '*acposs-section of Amet^ica, representing 
- all ages, incomes, abilities, and ethnic groups/* A pioneer in'tKe 2-year 
comn¥unity college movement, Pasadena was established in 1924, long 
before 2-year ^oBgges b^ame a regular feature of the educational land- 
scape. It offers paraprofessional-level associate degrees in arts and 
sciences, with such spi^cialities as nifrsing,, electronics, law enforce- 
ment, and business, among dozens of others. Although aspiring* teach- 
ers of all ages had previously begun their college training there before, 
moving on to 4-year institutions, PCC had never devoted paHicu-lar 
attention to education ^raprofessionals. Now it does. • \ 

Ttii Pasadena COT project numbers 170 aides, of whom roughly 115 
are- Mexican-American, The average age is over 40, Unlike "most COP 
groups, most of the^Pas^fiena contingent are not *headed for 4-year, 
degrees and licensing as'^teShers but are interested in becoming better 
teacher aides and impro\^ng their position in the .schools. The project is 
distinctive in having identified itself with these purpqees, and Pasa- 
dena City CoHege helped to provide both the organizafional impetus 
and academic content necessary to achieve them. 

The regularization 5f paraprofessional-levdj)reparation in Pasadena 
has been a two-stage process^ Resentful at^Eeing Hft out of the proc- 
esses of school governance, excluded even from**^ using the teachers' 
lounges, most paraprofessionals realized that their lot' was bound to 
remain static until they could earn a more substantial degree of profes- 
sional respect. Fortunately for the professional advancement and self- 
Jmprovement of the aides, COP and Pasadena City College entered the 
picture with the objective of developing clearly defined job criteria 
through a well-formulated progression of training experiences. Already 
"closely tied to the theory and. practice of paraprofesBionaliBm in many 
ffelds, PCC welcomed COP as the vehicle through which it could put^ 
together a comprehensive effort for public scTiooI teacher aides. It 
created an "intermejdiate certificate" level reachable after 20 to 28 PCC 
credits, eight earned by onsite work* and the remainder in class. It 
worked wrth.COP and the Pasadena scho@l system to design and install 
a career ladder. Both to underline its commitment and because the 
actions^ made ser^se, PCC went several steps further: it conducted an 
active campaign to recruit and register likely candidates off-campus; 
generated site-based classes open to COP participants, community 
res^idents, and anyone else interested in the subjecl; and made extensive 
revisions in the outdated teacher aide curriculum. In the process, COP 
almost literally forced a new level of interdisciplinary cooperation on 
the college. Expanding far beyond the Social Science Department, 
which had borne the brunt of instructional respOHsibility for teacher 
aides, COP drafted the English, Art, and Communications Depart-^ 
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ments and persuaded the language faculty to crfeate a course in Spanish 
for non-Spanish-speaking COP aides, It -was quickly oversubscribed. 
En route to these local milestones, COP Director Gwendolyn Keller 
became PCC assistarit professor, and 'relsLtions between school and 

.college solidifiedp with each developing new respect for the other, ^ 

The COP Pasadena moHel, as it evolved, was one of a kjnd. It is prob- 
able that ho other project had so few participants— possibly no more 
than 5 percent— go on to. 4-year degrees. Yet it may have triggered 

.chknges with national implications for paraprofessionalism. And the 
widely underrated 2 year college demonstrated in GOP Pasadena that it 
could not only ruA a credible program but. that it could influence large 
systems, ^ 

A New Deal at Pikeville ' x 

It would befieat to characterize COP mt Pikeville College^ Pikeville, 
Ky,, in one sentence: the COP assistant director became acting presi- 
dent of the college. But while this was an indisputable first, the, Pike- 
ville story, including its 200 participants^ can't be summed up so simply. 

In 1970, Pikeyille College was a quiet, 71-year-old, church-yaffil iated 
college in Kentucky's easternmost tip< With its 600 full-time and 200 
part-time students, over half of them destined to teach in nearby 
schools, it was then arid remains today a significant social and'eco-, 
non^ic force in the^ffairs of Pikeville (population 6,000) and surround- 
ing Pike County (population 70,000), The gate's per capita income of 
$2,847 In 1969 was luxurious eompared w^Pikevllle's $1,770. But the 
little college was not abouti^ lower standards that had survived 
thrdugh thick and thin. At $i,WO, its tuition was high for the|Lreaj and 
. the year before COP Pikeville began, enroUijjent was limited ^ stu- 
dents graduating in thf top 25 percent bf their high school classes, 

Th^ along dame COP, a challenge to any higher education institu- 
tion, but a partiqularly stiff one to Pikeville College, the commumty's 
only teacher training institution. After a gulp or two, however, Hhe 
college decided to buy in, and once committed, it simply came tp accept 
as normal, new ways of doing old things that only a few years earlier 
would have been unthinkable. The following are highlights of COP 
Pikeville's accomplishments: I _ 

• A traditional teacher training program became an ir^ovativeone, 
complete with individually tailored programs, un^pventional 
sequences, the beginnings of compe ten cyr based in^r^&ion, early 
ciassroom experience for trainees, and, the m^t ol^l^lt" hurdle, 
credit f5r practical experience. 

• The project got the State student teaching requirei^er^. waived, 
, * and COP aides received one credit per semester for 4 yea^^ for the 
^ classroonVwork they were doing most of the day, ^ . 

; ^ .lid 



m The PikeviUe faculty moved into the comfnunity^'rplating theory^^ ^ 
to practice by teaching^onsite courses. SkeptiQ^'f^tost oC|he n^^ ■ 
breed of students, they were gradually coii^vei^e^intp beli^^ers ty 
^ ' the tenacity and CQmpetence of the parap^dfeffe^na^ (A fnother 
of five; herself one of '21 children/regisM"^ point 
average.) ^ > ^/jS;"-' ''' '^^ ' ^ 

.With relatively minor trimnfing and^fiKapl^^^iS'^s tti of 
which an ideal COP college role was ¥orme%^Wh^her Pik^ille Col= 
lege was ready for what took place there^fpofii 1970:^,197% or 
H made a careful decision, based on wdghty evideri^^^o Btirffrwith it. _ 
The result was a heavy commitment to new cHentp, J^hew form 
and, Without compromising its academic reputation; new^dupational 
values. 




Bngham Young Measures Up 

To spend a^ay at the off-campus cdfiter of Brigham Yoitr^ Uniyer^ 
sity in Blanding, Utah, is tp be transported back to an erinn which 
students were forbidden to smoke, drink, or dance; dr^si-andrbair Qodes 
' were only sli^itly less restrictive than those of West^point; and moral 
values were uncompromisiHg and deeply religious, 'These were the 
qualities demanded by the Chureh of th*e Latter Day Saints (Mormons) 
of their showpiece university. 

There ispo reason to believe that the Mormon elders, many qf them 
in their eighties and nineties, have been less than pleased wUh what 
has haijpened at this 100-year-old institution, now^one of the country's 
largest private universities. It is an academically sound establishment,, 
with 13 colleges, a law pchool on the horizon, and a good4o-excellent 
across-the-board rating. The physical plant is handsome and richly 
endowfed, M|ihy Brigham Young alumni have already spread the Mor- 
mon word as missionaries around the world. . , 
^ Why COP at Brigham Joung? "Why not?" asked the administrators 
of its 3,000-student' College of Education. The result: a strong, creative 
university role in a 12e^articlpant project (>0 American Indians, 2 
Spanish-speaking, the rfist whites) with unique needs and insistent 
demands. The impact on flie institution of lis experience includes: 

• relaxed admissions crUeria for COfr trainees; 

• introduction of Ara^ican Indian history and linguistics, both 
' featured in the Coftequence, into regular university curriculums; 

• credit for off^campus courses; 

• an-ensite teaching arrangement in which university faculty and^ 
five school staff members gave COP classes on alternate weeks; 
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• , student teaching, credit fof regular- aide-level classroom work 
observed by university supervisor for 8 weeks; and . ■ 

■ • fleld-based graduate programs in aclministration and in guidance 
and counMling, gbnerated by some of OOP's first 20 graduates. 
The list could continue. What thil and the other' projects described 
here show is that COP's universities difl not jasl- span the gamut of 
American higher educationfthey undertook ssrlousWw commitments 
Br igham Young could, have lived without CQT's Fedeml' money but 
like so many others on the COP circuit, it*€w COP as aii opportunity" 
to expand professionalAorizons, render services, and demonstrate a 
practical 'willingness t/examine*lt3 entrenched_ ways of doing things. 

Some Urban Selectjoni 1 r 

XjstWir best, the C®P teacher traming insfttutions used the experi^ 
erfce to^ examine whether and how to reorient their own purposes and 
practices. At their worst, they^gave COP exactly what it paid for- 
academic instruction qualifying teacher aides to become licensed teach- 
ers. Those that took the full plunge may never again train teachers as 
they did in 1969, Others found themselves at a kind of ideological cross^ 
roads, unsure of their direction and unwilling to decide. And to still 
others, COP was a large, intrusive presence that flushed out a dormant 
institutional conscience. For most, perhaps 200 of COP's 270-plus post- 
stecondary affiliates, the COP years were, at the least, jarrinK to the 
system.^ 

^ It was no mean aGfaievement for COP to bring change to Bishop 
State (Ala.), Tennessee Tech, dr Southwestern Louisiana. And COP can 
lay clajm to having plit Humboldt University of Areata, Calif., into 
the business of educating Native Americans on a scale never before 
achieved in the State. In their different wavs, Gannon Sheptierd and 
Pikeville all used COP to build new approaches to training t^ehers^ 
These institutions received COP as aTelatively new kind of responsibil- 
ity, one that had begun to assert itself only in the very recent past: 
that of adjusting their procedures and outlooks to the needs of people 
who would henceforth be joining and- perhaps competing with the 
regular flow of college-age, middle^class, teacher trainees. But what 
about the urban eHtablishments that had already produced generations 
of mneP^city schoolteachers? Did they regard COP as a challenge to the 
order they had established? Did they view it as a new force bent on ' 
destroying comfortable connections with the city school systems they 
had supplied with teachers for so long? ^ ^ ' 

Some, like the massive, multicampus City University of New York, 
had little interest (although two of its institutions trained some COP 
aides) not because they underestimated the problems but because they 
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were already overcommitted to programs like COP and to the clients ■ 
served by them. Some aimply couldn't see getting into still another 
demanding "opeTation bootstrap." And some had substantial worries 
^bout maintaining traditional academic standards,, which they sensed . 
had already dipped below tolerable levels. But to those who decided td . 
enter the fold/fhe 5-vear COP cycle was a welUjtimed opportunfty to 
broaden institutional viewpolnti and, in the process, to mstitute over- 
due reforms that had been neglected in the turmoil of the sixties. 
' Five institutions, all situated in or near large but not Gargantuan 
cities.-mii'ror {he issues with which pOP dealt. They are: -Miami of 
Ohio the Uni^sraities of Cincinnati and Louisville, Harrffi Teachers 
,College, and Webster College. both in St. Louis. ; ^ ^ ■ ' 

Each of the five faced the issue .of admissions in different ways. At 
-the 10;00tf=tftudent University of Louisville, OOP's 125 participants 
were ipstrUrttentarin the adoption o'f an almost open admiasipna policy, 
which credits maturity, personal backgroufld, and work experience^ 
Even non-high scHool graduates may be pcovisionally acpeptfed and - 
given a trial semester in whiAl' to aohieve unconditional admission. Tiie 
University of Cincinnati eased mny of its CQg participants inthrough • 
the device of its new ^-year University College, without-having to face 
the issue of open admissions. Harris Teachers' College in S,t. Louis gave 
"life experience" credit for what COP aides did before th(^ became 
paraprofessionals and proceeded to make' this a coUegevvide policy. 
Webster College had already instituted open admissions. 

Formerly a Catholic women's college featuring music, fine arts, and 
drama the 1,500-student Webster had become one of the cpuntry_5 
moat stimulating and innovative, coeducational urban colleg,es in the 
1960s By the time COP arrived, Webster's perception of itself and its 
public image had both undergone nearly complete transformations. 
Much still needed to be done, however, in the area of teach^aming^ 
vfhich by. 1975 was attracting one-third of Webster's stunts. And 
helte the college had to make draconic adjustments. Starting with 40 
• rotated Vietnam^era veterans who entered COP en maase from a 
"veterans in education" project already under way* at Webber, the 
college instituted some of the by-now customarf run of COP-mspircd 
practices, taking particular pride in its ability to provide early class- 
^%a5om'experience for participants. ^-^^ , . , ^ \u^w 

Moat of the SOO-plus aides involved in COP St. Louis took their 
academic worKt Harris, an inner-city institution of 1,500.2.000 stu= 
dents that had been'only tangentially concerned with the affairs of the 
community in which it was situated. Due tcAHarris' educational con- 
seWism each step taken by COP was hartftought. Onsite instruction 
was initiallv unpopular but took hold gradually, although never in a 
completely successful way. Aa at Webster, it took 2 years and aTOugh 
• struggle to relax and finally eliminate the formal student teafihing 
requirement, bflt it happened. Sheltered courses eventually, became 
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part of the curriculum in both colleges. Reluctantly, the two colleges 
allowed COP classroom teachers to offer thesi courses. The sentiment 
. . |n M^^^^^ that tKe overaH^feet created by COP will be lasting at 

Doth institutions. , . 

When COP came to Cincinnati in 1970, the ISO-year^ld, city-sup- 
ported^^ University of Cincinnati, which dominates the city's hrgheV 
educational scene, chose to sit i^ut. The project went instead to Mrami 
University, a 13,000-student State university 40 mileS away in Oiford 
1 he arrangement made little sense, and in 1972 the new superintend, 
^nt, Donald Waldrip. and the, new University of Cincinnati president 
Warren Bennis, agreed that improved school-university relations were 
^ necessary across a broad front. Re-enter the University of Cincinnati 
But the bulk of the participants were too deeply into their Miami train- 
mg to break off without serious dislocation. Miami, with a strong com- 
mitment to site-based instruction but a strange insistence the 
junior year be spent on campus on a full-time basis, thus remained an 
urban teacher training institution throughout the life of the project 
rrm'*^ part, Cinbinnati tried to emulate some of the^ore successful 
CUF teacher training institutions, but, despite its reputable faculty 
and 19,000 students (or maybe because of tfiem) the going was rough 
It designed a 2.year program for paraprofasionals #hich terminates 
with an associate degree and a certificate attesting that the successful 
aide^has become an educational technologist. Field-based instruction 
has become almost de rigumr, but the School of Education is less than 
enchanted with its role iri the whole COP affair, and its main emphasi* 
seems to hpye settled.int^ the more manageable task of training aide^ 
to be better aides. ' , , 

More typical of OOP's urban, higher education affiliations is the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, which graduated 90 of the 125.odd participants by 
the end of the project. Neither the university nor the COP Louisville 
project makes e.xtravagant claims of lasting institutional chanBe 
achieved as a result ^OP. Indeed, Ihe university had already gained 
wide experience witl^ Federal teacher training programs and had 
developed itf own well-tested approaches to speeding the ypwar> 
mobihty of |spiring minority and low-incopie teacher candidates One 
is. left to deRde whether it was enough that the COP experience led to' 
open admissions, the development of a few new courses and the 
acceptance of early classroom experience for education majors ^ ■ 



The COP alliance with academe transcended the concerns and brief 
descriptions offered above. It took additional forms and, in two notable 
cases, served people with exceptional needs in circumstances rar]; ..lly 
different from the COP norm. The two=the Graduate Career . ^r- 
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tunities Pro-am (GGOP)|^t Rutgers University^and the doctoraWevel 
pro-am for Innovation -m Elementary and ^Secondary Education 

'(lESB) of thelUnion Gr^^ School of the Union for Experimenting 
Collies and .Universities— represent OOP's foray into the world of 

.grWuate educatbn. Their participants were not teacher aides, and 
their image%as, to understate the case, markedly unconventional. 

The GCOP idea was sparked by Dr. Samuel DeWitt Proctor, who has 
filled the following roles, among others: former presijdent of two Bla^ 
colleges, one-time Peace Corps and GEO official, and, more recently, 
M;^rtin Luther King, Jr., Professor at the Rutgers Graduate School of 
Education. The GCOP effort was a master's degree-granting program 
targeted at mature but uncredentiakd individuals who, for various 
reasons, had dropped out of college; it aimed, with carefully constructed 
graduate curriculums, to train these individuals as "action research- 

° ers" able eventually to assist COP projects in self-adjustment and self- 
evaluatioTi/By early 1975, .34 such persons had earned their, master's 
degrees (and 14 of them had also been accepted into dpctoral programs 
at Rutg^s) with 20 more expected to do so by the mid-1975 termination 
of the program. 

Although the notion of training COH' evaluators failed to survive, 
GCOP produced certified social studies educators, of whom 18 were in 
school administrative posts in early 1975. And yet all began their GCOP 
^experienc^ under- conditions that hardly presaged such success. Their 
previous academic exposure had been spotty and poorly planned: They 
faced an uncertain welcome at prestigious Rutgers, With an age range 
of 24 to 59, many had lost whatever study discipline they may once 
have achieved. And the quesffor academic achievement was further 
complicated for each of them by the fight to survive on stipends that 
nQver exceeded $5,200' a year. With work internships and a helpful 
GCOP administration, hpwever, all but a few managed to cope. 

The GCOP effort did' not lead to the abolition of all admission re- 
qiftements in Rutgers' graduate programs. Nor did the solid academic 
records of its mostly Black (34 of the first 41) student group convince 
ver^many that all minority college dropouts should plunge into gradu- 
ate school environmfents. But for its part/Rutgers is willing to continue 
to make exceptions for GCOP-type applicants, and perhaps the message 
will spread. The program may have important implications for gradu- 
ate education. At the least, GCOP has demonstrated— or perhaps just 
reiterated— that there are few limits- to what an intelligent, tenacious 
person can achieve/ 

The lESE doctoral program of the Union Graduate School was a kind 
of culmination of COP*s efforts. It was directed mainly at COP direc- 
tors, wjio were themselves the 'products, perhaps a half-generation 
earliefl of the same kinds of struggles the COP participants underwent 
from 1970 to 1975. Sensitized by the deprivations of their earlier years 
but ready to flower in the enlightened 1960s, many COP directors were 
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^ abifr to instill In' thi COP trainees ibme of the qualities that had pro- 
pelled them into responsible poiitions in educational administration, 
^ .._WJ^§n it workid^ the process was synergistic and mutuaUy reinforcing. 
But completion of the process would have left some COP directors 
prof^Bionally high and dry. Five years of COP had been a heady expe- 
rience, and the prospect of revertipg to less stimulating milieux, offer- 
ing no immediate opportunitiei for further personal and professional 
growth, would not Have been especially attractive. I| would also have 
made bad sense, for the fermination of COP would ordinarily have 
meant short-circuiting the career ambitions of some of the better 
minority educators^ in the business. 

The problem was anticipated, howeverp and m 1973 USOE commis- 
sion^ the New Careers Training Laboratory to develop a doctoral pro- 
pam for COP directDrs./Designed to stimulate the flow of minority 
individuals and women into the senior administrative posts from which 
they have traditippmily been excluded, the lESE program needed a 
university that would nWther impose unmeetable residency require- 
ments nor bind students to tightly patterned cUrrlculunls, and yet 
would offer credit for experience and innovative projects. Most univer- 
sities found these criteria too demanding. Not so, However, for the 
highly innovative Union Graduate School^f the Union for Experiment- 
ing Colleges and Universities in Yellow Springs, Ohio, a consortium of 
33 institutions Where Ph,D, candidates develop their own pro-ams in 
cooperation with a committee of^their peers and selected faculty mem- 
bers from consortium member schools. After 2 or 3 years of supervised 
work and study; and the successful completion of a 'Troject Demdn- 
strating Excellence," the Ph.D. is granted. < . 

The first lESE group of 20 Included 13 COP directors— three Black 
men, sevj&n Black women, and three white men. Their projects focus on 
COP, hewily emphasizing COPWmpact on their .own school systems. 
Thus, if the lESE effort succeeds, the COP experiences will presumably 
be enhanced by new insights, the directors will have achieved, new 
levels of academic and professional standing, and our educational lead- 
ership will have been enriched, in the persons of the graduates, by an 
vover^ue accession of a rare combination of virtues^ — administrative 
experience, minority /backgrounds, and scholarly credentials , 
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Chapters. An Interim Summing Up 



At tht Folltlcal Crossroads 

Conceived in the 1960Sp the Career Oppprtunities Program lived its 
iife in the 1970s~And the climate of that decade waf far different than 
the earlier. First* a senior congressional staff member addreseing a 
conference of educators and poUticitas in March 1975, said: 

Go back 10 years, attd eduieation was all over Congreis. Even 6 or 7 yeare ago. 
Now, a Member can go wieks without having to' display the Blightest interest. 
There are few pressures and no issues of educational consequence on Capitol 
HilU A Federal role has been accepted, but the only real sticking points concern 
how it's to be carried out. Even the "education"^ Senators and Congressmen, the 
very few with serious, lasting eoncern, are almost totally preoccupied, with the 
tax bill, Indochina, and the economy. If three Congressmen show up at their own 
education subcpmmittee's hewing, it*s a gala occasion. Those that do come often 
stay for only the few minutes hecesBary to get a major point across. 

The director of a Black Studies Center asserted In the March 1975 
issue of a national educational journal: 

Many have failed to notice that there has been a change in the tenor of the timeg: 
Interest in the black cause has diminished as liberals turn to new battles such as 
the Equal Rights Ameridrnent, th«^nerj5- crisis, the Indian .Movement* and 
other causes. This change has been h^^ded by passage of an Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Act by Con^Tess, designed to cl^te more interest in Hvhite stfldies,' 

After a record blac. college en roll m en t in 1972, the '73 figures show a signifi- 
cant decline in college eiiiuH.nents for blacks. At the core of our hdt)es tot a plu- 
raristic society has been an educated populace. From the ''Talented Tenth" of 
DuBois to the Street Academies of Philadelphia, education has been our trump 
card. If this erosion of confidence among blacks in the education process con- 
" . tinues, there is reason to believe that 'more and more black students sv ill shorten 
their eduction careers. 

Finally, a high-level Federal education functionary had these 
thoughts on COP itself ; 

It was still possible in 1969 and 1971) to harness some responsible mfnority en- 
ergies for the likes of a COP program. And, in its own fashion, COP .started out 
as a refreshingly antibureaucratic exercise. But even then our national interest 
in edutStfen w^as beginning to slip, a trend the Nixon Administration . was 
pleased \ encourage. A ^lerfectly-good arrange^ment like COP dimply needed 
muokrho\push than it got. It just svasn't in the American-educational power 
struSure. rhetoric was quickly outdated. And when the Office, of Education 
itself lost intVgst in what was to have been the jewel in the EPDA crown, there 
was no chance mat it would ever occupy center stage anywhere. Whatever its 
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merits, which may have been many^ it became one of tHe tiresome chain of so-so 
programi playing out the stringi It probably deserved much 
tken Mi vmutK was a pretty Kooctonerbut nojde^ is destined to 



. The idea, talten \ 

^•^ -make ft dlfftren^ withouileadership, timing, and pereonal investment by pfeo- 
H pie and institutions who believe in it. 

The chargeStiat COP was an ilUtimed attempt to meet demands that 
were*rapidly losina torce during itsiifetim^may best be^ answered by 
reference to the j^iticarcontext into which it was born; True, the odtp 
w^ milltance^ minority— mainly^^^B^^ had crested, 

although much v^ould still be heard, throughout COFs span, from 
Chicafto, Native American, and. the Black community as welL Perhaps 
more tellings majority group activism on behalf of poor and minority 
Americans was ebbing at a rate t^ause concern. This turnabout in the 
national political mood heralded a debunking of the social programs of 
the sixties as boondoggling failures. Ppor people began to be labeled 
"welfare chiselers," It was even attested that some minority groups 
considered k promising source of potential voces had been granted- 
Federal aid on that Basis, but that when their political sentiments had 
cTianged direction, the aid had been diverted. And so it all seemted to be 
going in the early 1970s! j s 

But in fact, all was not test. The activism of the sixties had best 
served its purpose by givjngy^way to deeds, whether single^shot infu- 
sions of resources or, as in case of COP, limited but achievaSle 
mpbilizatidns aimed at specific people, professions, 'and institutions. 
And even while introducing new people to new careers, COP epitomized 
the changed ambience of the 1970s, First, it was an incarnation of the 
old-fashioned work ethic. No Federal handout, it may have been the 
only program to demand 12- to 16-hour workdays for , poverty-level 
wages. Not only didn't it attack the prevailing political and economic 
system, its participants were ambitious to become part of it.^The pro- 
gram was unabashedly centered on upward mobility, but only for those 
meeting high standards of accomplishmeht. It gave ppor people decisive 
responsibility for their own affairs, but only if they worked for it. And 
accountability for performance was played out on a two-way s^treet, for 
the schools had an important role^and responsibility in the qpuality and 
the outcome of the practical training the aides received inside their 
walls. Building principals and school superin^ndents'could not claim 
to have been misled. When they hired a COP graduate as a professional 
teacher, they knew exactly what they were getting. , 



Dtmonstration or Large Slice? 

W ^ i I 

COP was just the right size for a demonstration project. It not 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, with its h\U 
lions of dollars, thousands of schools, and millions of children, nor was 
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- it a small network of tightly gbverned pilot models. It was^large enough 
to yiWd important information within welUdeflned^boundmes but not 
that it could not ra^^ own collective identtty. With $121 

' millicm for its 5 "core years" ($129 million for the full 7 years in which 
V- there was an actual COP presence), and some 14,000 participants, COP 
. represented an important but hardly overwhelming cqmmitment.to an 
approach that combines work and study in the^raining of neighbor- 
hood-based paraprofessionals to become teachiirs in low^income area 

schools." ^- . ^ .' ' ^ ■ J 

'Yat the fact that they were funning a 'demonstration did not stop 
^ cop's designers and managers from trying to meet actiial needs on 
something like the scale on which they existed/ . . '- ' ' n 

The COP aides were a ^ truly sipiificant percentage of the teacher 
aides in low-income classrooms, especially of paraprofessionals work- 
ing in instructional capacities^as distinguished from those eniployed 
full-time as hall monitors, record keepers, o^upply clerks. ^They may 
even have numbered an .actual majority of those aides actively pursu- 
ing degrees and teaching licences. Moreover^ with regard to minority 
p-oup representation in teacher^ training, ^COP had distinguishablr 
impact. In 1972, according to data from the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice and the American Association of School Administrators, roughly 
700,000 under^duatei intended to become teachers. Of these, approx- 
imately 10 pei^cent, or 70,000, were from American minority popula- 
tions. At that t^e, some g^SOO COP aides had similar intentions and 
were enrolled irfj teaching degree programs. Of these, about 6,800 were 
nonwhite. Assuming that these data are reasonably accurate, COP 
partieipants may have coniprised, on a national baiis, up to 10 percent 
of the minority aspirants iji teacher training at this near midpoint m 
the program's life 

This leads us lo the following formulation: Given that, the traditional 
underrepresentatinn .4 minorities in the national teaching force (ap- 
proximately 12,2 percent in 1972) badly needed correcting in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, why should one of the more impressive programs 
aimed at righting the situation not have been continued, at least until 
a proper balance had been achieved? There is/no simple answer, but 
these were some of the likely contributing factors: a rapidly evolving 
national undertaking to remove the Federal government from direct 
involvement in such matters, bureaucratic expediency, a one-dimen- 
sional interpretation of labor power statistics In the teaching field, 
publicity, budget cutting, and, the^USOE decision to. maintain rather 
than expand the program. At the root oJ the ^*dlmonstration ys, large 
slice'* issue is the^question of whether and in what forms the govern- 
ment should invorve itself in teacher. training. If usage establishes 
practice, then there is no doubt of the legitimacy of some sort of Fed- 
eral role. As Chapter 1 shows, teacher training— whether through 
institutes under the National Defense Education Act or under COP's 
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authorization, EPpA; or any other device— has become an accepted 
area for Federal intervention. ; 

...^ „ But on what scale and to what e ndi?-When EPDA was sipied in 1967, 
it was intended primarily to meet acute shortages of educational per- 
sonnel, and the appir^able measure in this instance of Federal action 
was qLuantitative. Although an improvement in the quality of teacher 
training did not go unmentione4 as an important goal of the legislation, 

- it was quite definitely a secohdary consideration. that would hot have 
commanded the necessary votes to become law on its own. Considera- 
tions of quantity, on the othter hand, were relatively unimportant to 
COP'S creators, who felt they had other, more important agenda items 
to pursue: While meeting EPDA's criteria, thp new COP program was 
seen as a means to achieve several goals. It was meant to help ease 
thfrstrains of poverty. It was to promote new careers. The assignment 
of primar^ training responsibility to fhe puWic school was to be a 
major COP undertaking, as was the ful^regularization of educational 
paraprofessionalism . 

As it happened, a debate on the questioft^of the appropriate Federal 
stance with respect to the quantitative and qualitative goais of the 
program never materialized within the organisation. The ultinlate dut- 
side force in matters of political and administrativ,e pthilosophy, the 
national political administration, intervened. To quote a receht Com- 
missioner of Education:. * 

Th^* O^f^ce gathers staEisties. It assesses national ntids and makes recom- 
menffations as to how these may be met. It is a tmuble-shobter. If it has a 
guiding philosoRhy, it is to preserve our traditional and legal national respect for 
the primacy of the .^tate in educational matters. We ^lieve, too, triat our direct 
sup^rt of program aetivitiea should be at the level of exemplary or demonstfa- 
tion projects, not nfasslve responses, unless, of course, the Congress demands =^ ' 
them. And we want to shift much of our administrative authority out to the 10 
HEW/USOE regions. / ' ' 

It was around the last two points=exemplary projects and decen- 
tralisation—that the Federal managerial approach to COP came 
ultimately to crystallize and agairfet which it must be analyzed. COP's 
overworked Washington staff would have asserted that COP was" 
created both to serve deserving clients and to demomtrate the ways in 
which COP-type objectives could be attained. And the assignnfent of 1 
demonstration status to OOP's 132 projects would not have presented 
either a practical or a theoretical problem of very much interest to its 
headquarters management staff. Whether they would have perceived 
that the COP program was in effect a series of overlapping, mtersect- ' 
ing pilot models requiring identification as to cHaracteristics and 
potential is questionable. As the illustrative descriptions in earlier 
chapters have attempted to illuminate, all projects had certain common 
in^edients^nd qualities which were put there by design and adminis- 
trative fiat But, mostly unintentionally, COP also constructed other 
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^ tiiodels, which yielded serendipitous tornings outside COP's own 
stated goals. Each model warranted unique kinds of monitoring and 

^.asiyissmrat. One mi^dd, for example, cggld havi* been to group the 
Native American projects/ or the 'biHn^Sir^r the rurpU and to^devalop 

tfonsolidated group drrteria for monitoMg and assessment ;fco refine the 
uniyersally applied national standard^^^cond might have focused 
on the implications of the several arrange nfes^s^ in which postsecond- 
ary institutions, r^her than the school sy^ms, were the COP 

-. grantees. SfiU other cijta could have been based on the several different 

3 styles of teacher training (traditional, field-based, competent-based) 

; used by postsecondary institutions in the COP network, or based on the 
various models of community advisory organs. For reasons rooted in 
the nature of GOP's imorm&tion-gathering and evaluative methods, 

f ■ none of these demonstration criteria were applied, and the misleading 
vision of a single, monolithic COP model persisted. 



. Ai an EduWtionat Foree ; 

At about the time COP was established, another Federal education 
program was being closely examined to establish how the way it func- 
tioned was helping it to achieve Its oyectives. This was called a process 
evaluation. In setting it up, the evaluators solicited a statement of the 
program's core objectives against which discrepancies could be,isola.ted 
and wasured. Communication was difficult. The Federal agency 
claimed; to want the evaluation^ but it also maintained th^t its pro- 
gram's objectives were dynamic, in a state of perpetual flux reflecting 
. chang^ in#the society^ arid education. In the 'resulting absence of fixed 
.criteria, tiSe assessment that eventuated pleased no one. In setting its 
theoretic! vboun^s too wide^ the agency had given the evaluators no 
choice judge the program on the basis of its managers' cuErent 

*percepti^s oithe educational universe. Those, to be kind, hgdiittle to 
do with the exact stataof the worthy program they were administering. 

/Fort^ately for COT, the things it wanted and stood for— its objec- 
tives=-|^ere always clear and, in important respects, attainable. But in 
an erai^of great upheavals in public education, COP was less than 
decisi^ in its view of the educational system and its role in it. Some 
dapf#pecially early in the game, its Federal leaders seemed to want 
to turn the schools upside down or scrap them and start fresh; it ap- 
peared at times that they would probably not have lodged any tKuly 
insuperable objection to using COJ' as a device for scuttling the teacher 
training establishment entire. Most of the time, though,, the program 
iflanifestly preferred gradual improvement from within t^hange th^t 
could, after all, jeopardize hard-won gains for teacher aioes. If, in the 
final ahalysis, COP lacked a '^change strategy," this resiilted /rom a 
tacit understanding that it would concentrate on improving and enrich- 
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ing the Ifarning and teaching process rather than transforming the 
system thatpi*esently constituted a stable matrix for it. 
^;^^ThejiteeiB on COEs people, rather than 

- on systetti-shattering designs. In fact, of course, COP teacher aides 
were useful instruments in mmy different strategiiBs aimed at improv- 
ing school performancei For example, the various designs for training 
whole school staffs would have been incomplete without aides. And the 
better qualified the aide, the greater the chance of success of the par- 
' tieular innovation, whether portal, or multiunit school, or open d^s- 
rooms. The COP members of an Instructional team were almfct 
jinvariably a |tronger force- than reguLar aides, for two reasons: They 
^had often been selected in a competltiv?ipr©eess, and they were profes^ 
sionally upwardly mobile on the career ladder/lattice that was part of 
the COP pattern; > 

In the ghettoes, barrios, reservatidns, and rural school districts, 
where a growing sense of community and ethnic identity had revealed 
itself as an important force for reform in the 1980s, COP played a role 
out of all proportion to its relatively small size/ Thfe roleiWas institu- 
tfoi^al, educational, and intensely human. Moreover, it was quintessen- 
tially participatory where participation mattered most: in the class- 
room. If the local school system respected the doP model, as most did, 
the COP aide was halfway to becoming a fullffledged member of the 
schoors professional staff and worked in a predominantly instructional 
capacity. Above all, she was the Chicano or Black woman with children, 
a vested interest in the neighborhood schools, and, more often than not, 
the capacity to show poor.children that they, too^ coujd travel the route 
she wa'S now on. Or do even better/ ^ ' 

This only begins to address the difference COP made in public 
schools. No single factor, but rather an amalgam of forces, emerges as 
the central COP contribution. COP was not splely a fulcrum for com- 
munity action, charged to advise the public school hierarchy, or even to 
share decisionmaking aulhority with it: Nor was it just the physical 
presence ota COP'aide in a Detroit or Navajo reservation classroom- 
The binding element wa^ training. Closely linked was cultural and 
group identity; And for these, no amount of Structural innovation— 
however valuable to the COP process were open classrooms, modular 
instruction, role differentiation, or any other—could provide an ade- 
quate substitute. As long as the basic conditions cited were met, the 
COP formula was flexible and left the weighing of the mix largely to 
the sensitive discretion of site administration, 

. Toward the end of the 5-year cyqle, certain other broad e^^ational 
implications of COP began to make themselves feltin the areaslifeadult 
education, teacher training, and postsecondary institutions generally, 
among others. 

Late in COP's cycle, in the 1974-1975 school year, the New Careers 
■Training Laboratory undertook a multidimensional assessment of the 
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jewels! in POP's crowir: th€ COP ^aduates who had alreadybegun to 
teach,' JThe study urfed a variety of instruments botH to judge the per- 
tof^me of the Ist-year CQP teachers and to compare it, in the same 
jchool buildings and grades at 15 sites across the country^ to that of a 
matched group of Ist-year, non-COP-tralned teachers/ The 15 were 
selected as a Stratified sample of^he 132 COP projects^ 

Covering personal characteristftis, attitudes, classroom behavior, arid 
impM:t on pupils, the data fell Into^ consistent pattern, The Career Op- 
portunities Program-trained tpachers were more likely to have a more 
positive attitude toward teaching, be more socially oriented, have more 
,vigor, be more original in thought, and receive a higher rating from the 
principal based on their work in the classroom. They were more sup- 
portive of student-initiated talk and less likely to ask questions solicit- 
ing rote responses. The children iaught by the CQP-tralned teacher had 
a more positive self-concept, had parents with more positive attitudes 
toward school, and performed better on standardized achievenHent 
tests. Although many of the differences between the COP-trained and 
non-COP-trained teachers are small, the pattern of differences is clear 
and consistent, ' V , 

When. the observer of COP turns to its meaning for career and 
recurrent education, it becomes apparent that COP reinforced the 
growing body of inforn\ation concerning the usefulness of formal' 
professional education at every stage in life. It %lso provided a compre^ 
hensive design— a community-based, adult, work-study approach for^ 
nontradltional students— with significant implications for training 
programs in and out of the education professions,^ ^ 

COP showed that successful collaboration between 2-rear and 4-year 
colleges requires that bqth parties realistically assess their complemen- 
tary strengths so that the participant receives an integrated educa- 
tional experience. The community colleges (COP was affiliated with 61 
of them) were less prepared for training teachers than the 4-year Insti- 
tutions, but they were ready —this was their real COP job— tosequip 
COP paraprofessionais for the more rigorous academic work they 
would later encounter. It remains to be seen whether, as a result of 
COP, an appreciable number of 2=yfear institutions continue to df vise 
curricuiums for training and eventually certifying paraprofessionais in 
education. Over time, various ad hoc collaborations and consortia 
(Nashville and Baltimore are good examples) were formed among, 
colleges in the COP network, to the benefit of all of the institutions 
involved. 

Although mostpf GOP's 4-year colleges had already tried field-based 
instruction prior to COP, only a tiny fraction had done so on a sustained 
basis, complete with new courses and totally different kinds of stu- 
dents. If they were occasionally slow to embrace arrangements in 
which they were not the senior partners, they were neither condescend- 
ing nor preachy once they came on to the local school scene. Some, how- 



eyer> ptmaised undirinformed and did Uttle to close the information 
gap,. To their credit, bowever, few reg^dad their involvement in dsf 
^...ii^ighboEbodds as aa is^ laborato^ expf Hence. It was the rea 
. world, and they became part of it, probably 

The question arises: Will the 211 four-ye^ colleges in COP continue 
the flexible- or open-admissions arrangements for fqture nontradi- 
tional applicants that many adopted for COP trainees? The national 
movement toward open admissions had already acquired steam when 
COT begaijp and the 2»year institutions were, by the terms of their 
charter, almpit uniformly committed to it COP tested the developing 
policy by negotiating the admission of students underprepared by 
traditional standards. Some of them had had less than a high school 
edneation and had not been students for 25 years. Once admitted, they 
performed *more than adequately, ' ^ 

The principle of granting credit for life and practicum experiences 
was rejected outright by feertain institutions, while others would con- 
sider only those offering that met the stiffest of requirements, The^ 
"core practicum," or "COR field seminar,'' since it had been designed or 
at least approved by the'training institutionp usually posed no problem. 

Finally, what about GOP's design for training indigenous aides to 
become highly qualified, sensitive, licensed teachers? Is it the only 
way? Is it the best way? A simple aniwer will suffice: It is an effective 
way. Herewith are some of the main virtues. 

Th& COP training model was generally shaped to the practical yieeds 
and demands of its partictpant^ Full-time campus life was neither 
desirable nor suitable for these a5^,t students who had to contribute to 
or were the sole support of a family. The COP design was ultimately an 
enlightened work-studyv approach to adult learning and professional 
advancement. The combination of conveniently arranged (for the most 
part) college work, paid employment^ achievable goals, and a sense of 
meeting local and even general social needs was a stimulating mix. 

Early introduction to and im merHion in the teacHer situation ivas a 
quick and natural method of career Heleclion, There were some aides . 
for whom the management of an entire class was a nightmare. They 
learned this earjy, and their choices—to become good aides Hbut to 
forget aboutteaching, or perhaps to leave education altogether— could 
be made before their investments had become irretrievable. Those who 
took to teaching were spared the 'usual confusion about career choice^^ 

For teacher mpirant and permanent paraprofessional alike, the 
career lattice was a source of perHmial security and ah assurance of an 
orderly career in public education. The combination of lattice and lad- 
der was ideal for individuals with professional aspirations who- needs 
must continue to be concerned on a day to day basis with their existing 
careers. The lattice was a powerfuL device in itself for strengthening, 
thejegitimacy of paraprofessional ism in education. 
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The COP decided preference for indigenous participmits, m againat 
the outmd^B who had traditidnally staffed tnwer-mi^ or oiAer'/dii^- 
ina^ne aoAwtor ^^flde /or ini^rn^ accountability. The aides' own chil- 
dren or their neighbora' children were of ten in those schools,, and, as 
neighborhood ptoplet .they knew and were part of the scene in which 
they lived and worked. 

When hiring time caine, school principals could drdw 071 experienced 
praatitioners whom they knew both persdnaHy and profesHionaUy and 
in whose training they had taken an a^tiv^ interest No computeriEeti 
choices here. No problems over affirmative actions either. 

. The partwipants%ked the COP fomiula. It demanded sacrifice, and 
it stretched physical and intellectual capacities, but it rewarded honest 
effort and was almost equally demanding of pr^ygt staff, university 
instructorSp and others involved in the process. 



It wo&ld be both unrealistic and unwise not to acknowledge short- 
comings in cop's practice. Here are some from which it is hoped some 
lessc^As win be learned, 

In iheir eagerftess to accom modate UTiiqim COP efforts, some higher 
^dMatio7iHm0mi^s oy^r-relaaed their academic standards. College 
imeft"^^^^ paraprofessionali for ptrformingV 
lpbtie| without having to analyzfe o* setShem in 
Velated^^^es were sometimes substituted for 
l^.^^fecp^^s^raents had to megt/ The sheltered 
aarticipants were often less challenging than the 
ile strong on technique and the ability to com- 
^students, some participants left the program with 
iry of the>subjects they were to teach^ — ^to their own 
^ Ja^of the students. ^ . 

This made Vulnerable to the charge of anti-ihtellectualism, an 
'accuSi^tfon that Eadfeedeviled all of teacher training for much of the 




20th century. COP ai 
were hard-pressed to 
riculum demands. 



The COP design presit^ 



staff. The e^jcpectdtioyin- 
finmet. Some directors, 
necessaf ily hinged, were 
jobs. Criteria for sele^ction s, 
choices more deliberatelv 




uxiderstandably oriented to vocational goals, 
I time to pursue studies beyond their cur- 



M^gfi competence on the part of project 
t^\^jj^rpq^H8ed, but it Hometimes wmit^ 
#li^jiev*^er£ormance a project's success 
%ucceBaful in these highly Exacting 
Id ha^ beea4ijiiformIy rigorous, and the 
f^/The;main shortfall of the inadequate 



dFrector frequently came down & ^n inability to move with assurance 
in university circles. 



The community admsory role m COP was apt to fade Pifl&r the fimt 
heady year or two. This tettdencyp by no means universali seems to 
^isstt& from the eharactir of the pfogra;n ^leli Being comprised of 
-^cunmunity members from, the outset, and substantially identical with 
the community, it anticipates and displaces the council in- developing 
dommiintty participation. ' ^ . ^ 

For jail the prograni's inherent fiinctional clarity and stability , 
trembled school systems could and sonietirhes did sticcuinb to the 
tmaptation to ^se OOP's pdraprof^mionals, without regard to COP 
gocUB, as a source of staffing. At one end of the spectrum/a paraprofes- 
sional nearing completion of the COf cycle could he eased for the last 
year or two into a full-time teaWiing slot, af paraprofessional salary 
rates. At the other, a COP aide lacking pqtentiai as a teacher or instruct 
tiqnal aide could maintain COP status with clerical tasks -and'^the 
minimum number of courses necessary to remain in the project,. 



COP reached the end of its 5-year cycle winded but with its strength 
and dignity intact/ Begun as the creation of a loose-knit, alwayB sma^lU 
coterie of new bureaucrats, most of them gone from the COP scene by 
the halfway mark, the program came to achieve steady, if unspectacu- 
lar, respect within the Federal education bureaucracy. There were 
occasional taps on COP's financiar arid humaff resource as *'urgent 
priorities'* rose anji fell, AdjUBtments had to be made to shape the COP 
profile to respond to momentary pressures. At one low point, there was 
internal USOE talk of iusing COP with other Federal teacher training 
programs^ a move that would have stripped COP of Jts distinctive 
qualities. Through it all, the program stayed comfortably afloat in very 
turbulent seas~a quickly developing teacher surplus, drastic budget- 
ary slashes, far-reaching bureaucratic freorganizations, and the elimU 
nation of sibling programs. ^ ^ ^ 

As'COP winds down, the chronicler fin^s himself proneJb speculate 
about "what might have been" and "what if." What if COP had been 
five times or one-fifth as large as it was? How about a State-run COP 
program cutting across all levels of income? Might the COP that was 
have taken different turns with different styles of leadership? What if 
the colleges had staffed and masterminded it? Would important media^ 
support and some powerful political backing have creat-ed a different 
COP image? Gould COP have been the centerpiece of a national reform 
of teacher training? And a hundred other challenging "might have 
beens." ^ , ' 

In the last analysis^ such speculatipn is pointless/Not because COP 
acyeved perfection in its actual incarnation, but because the ingredi- 
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: ' tnts that we^t into it were those that were available. They were humaft, ^ 
liiatitutlonalp and political, and COP was no more nor less than their 

rv^rodoct TBfe^^m been ditterent but prob^y not by, 

much. By any measure, this Federal program did its job, often with- 
high distinction. Its participants and ihe society which they served 
Were thereby enrichedi ^ % ^ ' \ 
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Notes on Sources 
(References contain full citations. ) 



Chapter 1, The Forces Converge 

' No. single source of data dominates this chapter. Background in^r- 
mation and impressions on the middle and late 1960s came from gen- 
eral research in, among others, The Public JntereHt, Cnrninentarij. The 
ProgreHHive, and The I^eu: Republic. On the era of the Great Society 
and the conditions that lea to it, the more productive soprces included 
Michael Harrington, The^ther A merica\ Robert Coles, The South 
Goes North\ Eli Ginsberg and Robert Solow, The Great Society; Mar- 
vin Gettleman and David Martnelstein, The Great Society Reader; 
Robert Gilmour and Robert Lamb, Politicnl AliefHition in Contempo- 
rary America; and Theodore White, TheMakinuofthePreHident 196^. 
Of particular value -in setting the socio-educational scene were Paul 
01son*s Children in a Prom iHed Laud and A Pride (jf Lions. The docu- 
rnents of the Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and the 
Etfucation of Teachers, which Olson headed, accurately mirrored 
growing concern over the circumstances of teacher training, especially 
in and for low-income settings. These include Education for 198U and 
4fter, The University'Can't Train Teachern, and Of Education and the 
Human Com miinity. ^ ^ 

The accounts of the legislative progreBs, provisions, and administra- 
tion of thi Elementary and Secondary School Act contained in Stephen 
Bailey and Edith Mosher, E»EA: The Offif:e (xf Education Admiriisters 
a Law, and John and Anne H|||^es, Equal Education (especially on 
aides in title I programs), were most helpful. The role of the Federal 
government in teacher training, notably through Teacher Corps, is 
treated in Ronald Corwin, Reform and Organizational Survival and 
David Cohen et aK, The Role Education in Federal Education Train- 
ing ProoraniH. Material on COP's ''programmatic'' antecedents was 
found in, among others, Alan Gartner, ParaprqfeHsionalH and Their 
Perftyrniance. On teacher supply, sources used were the Proomkin 
memoranda, Evelyn Zerfoss and Leo Shapiro, The Supply and Demand 
ofTea^herH and Teaching, and Don Davies' unpublished article, "The 
Supply and Demand Tranquilizer." Preliminary drafts of work in 
progress by the Rand Corporation on this subject were also reviewed. 
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Heavily used documents were the Davies articles in American Edma- 
tio% Thmr^into Practice, and Phi Delta Kappayi] William Hart's un- 
published teacher Training—from NDEA to EPDA"; the Merrow 
doctoral dissertation; and materials on the passage of the EPDA, 
particularly the. Senate report containing individual and supplemental 
views: Coverage of the legislative process involved in the passage of the 
facilitating EPDA legislation was helped by Harry Summerfield's 
Power and Proems. 

The larger premises of COP outlined in Chapter 1 are supported in 
varying d^rees in a variety of sources like the following: Gartn^and 
Frank Riessman, The Service Society o^nd the Cojisumer Vangiiard; 
Recruitment LTI, Community Parity in Federally Fiinded ProginmH; 
Arthur Pearl and Frank Riessman, Neti) Careefrs for theTodi^\ and 
Wilton Anderson's article in Anienaayi Education, *'COP's Cause for 
Celebration," For this chapter, as for most of the others, the COP 
Project Directors'- Handbook was the ultimately indispensable sour/e. 

^ •■ . 

Chapter 2. Tha ParaprDfessionah A New Actor In Puklic Education 

A growing but still relatively thin bibliography of significant mate- 
rial on teacher aides furnished most of the background and contextual 
materials used for this chapter. Articles in the Jcmnial of Teacher 
Education, which devoted almost all of its June 1956 issue to the trail- 
blazing Bay City experiment of 1953» constituted the main' source of 
data on the early years. Such articles as those by John ^^on, Mary 
.Shippj and the Willems provided data on the role of and reiponse to 
teacher aides in the schools, while Laurel and Daniel Tanner*s work 
^gave the Views of the profession and the State on the issues of the early 
years, Alfred ^rth and Howard Brighton covered the use of aides in 
varied settings. 

Uniquely important to an understanding of the role of paraprofes- 
sionals in education, emphasizing the new, low^income paraprofes= 
sionais, were: (1) the entire winter 1972 issue of the Jour nol of ReHearch 
and Development in Education, which included articles on the educa- 
tion paraprofesstonal in general and COP's in particular; (2) a thorough 
survey of the fiefd by Beatrice Gudridge for the National School Pub- 
lic R^ations Association in 1972; and (3) a comprehensive study of 
teacher aides in the New York City schools by the Institute for Educa- 
tional Development. 

Two key works by Garda Bowman and Gordon Klopf, %uj'ilinrij 
School PerHonnel and New Cfireern arid Roleti in thv A ni erica n School, 
and one by William Bennett and R, Frank Falk, New Careers and 
Urban SchooU, all wrrtten in the^late sixties^ were of Bpecial value in 
covering the early experiments with low-income paraprofessionala 
which emanated from the OEO-sponsored programs. = . 
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Data on paraprofessionals arid the human services in general canie 
largely from Gartner's PamprofessionalH and Their PerfDrwaiice and 
from articles in ihQ PerHonHel and Guidance Journal, which devoted its 
December 1974 issue to the subject. Discussions of the New pareers 
movement come chiefly from New Careers far the Poor, by Pearl and 
Riessman, and articles in the Pers())inel and Guidance Journal men- 
tioned above. 

The analysis of teacher education comes^from the large number of 
analytical and critical works published in the sixties and early seven- 
ties, including those by such authors.as James Conant, James Kogrner, 
and Charles Silberman, and from Journal articles by Arnold Gallegos 
and Arthur PearU among others, on the currency of teacher education 
» program's. Studies by James Stone, Paul Wood ring, and Adam Drayer 
provided further background. 

Countless conversations with COP participants, other teacher in- 
.terns, teachers, teacher educators, and school administrators were 
instrumental in providing chapter 2 (and other chapters). with both 
information and their analyticai insights. 



Chapter 3» The Birth of a Program " 

Several noteworthy interviews and key documents were especially 
"itnformative. Some of the more illumiaaing conversations t(rak place in 
1974 and early 1975 svith Don Davies, William Smith, Wilton 
^Anoerson, Russell Wood, Donald Bigelow, W. Thomas Carter, and 
J. Ned Bryan, all of whom played key roles in BEPD and/or COP. From 
outside the Federal system, Frank Riessman, Gordon J. Klopf, Garda 
W. Bowman, and- Alan Gartner contributed valuable data, analysis, 
^^nd impressions based on long experience. The in- house Russell Wood 
report, "Administrative Plans" for the Educatiun Professions Develop- 
ment Act," and Pearl and Riessman, Neir Carvvr^ for the Poor, were 
put to significant use. 

The publications of the COP I^eadership Training Institute, notably 
IMPACT, helped- illuminate the early days of the program. Equally 
important was on-t he-scene exposure to the work of two COP State 
coordinators, J. Zeb Wright of West Virginia and C. William Phillips of 
Ohio.^Valuable insights into the functions and approaches of COP proj- 
ect officers during the phase in which Washington controlled the pro- 
gram were providud by Margaret Wiesender and Jorie Mark of LISOE. 

Additional background, material on Federal stewardship cume from 
USOE regional project officers, including Jewell C. Chambers, John 
Sokol, Isaac Wilder, Richard Naber, Kay Henry, Roberto OHvares, 
Gerald A. Randall, Esther G. Nichols, Robert M. Mulligan, Hyrum 
Smith, Robert Workman, and James Roberts. Finally, ^i^he discussion 
was enriched by the comments of the foUosving project directors; 
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Samuel •Bacote, Atlanta, Oa,; John E, Stolz, Spokane, Wash.; John 
Sullivan, Tempe, Ariz.; Don A. Summers, Hartford, Conn.; Thelma 
Costen, Omaha, Neb.; Marion Kent, Cincinnati, Ohio: Enrique Barrera, 
San Antoriio, Tex.; and Alice Howard, Richmond, Va, 



Chapter 4. Thf Ingredients df a COP Project 

Of \he main .categories .of sources used in thisymanuscript— inter- 
views and site visits, COP-oriented documents, and background 
studies— chapter 4 depends more heavily the other chapters on 
the first two. The information available on the composition and 
dynamics of federally funded education projects is largely project- 
generated and thus highly subjective. The most objective presentation 
yet made on a COP project was done by Abt Associates in its "Sussex, 
North Monroe Career Opportunities Program," and this attempt suf- 
fers from having been wnitten very early in CO&s history. Though it 
does not reflect how a COP site functioned in its middle and later years, 
it nevertheless succeeds in getting at the forces that shaped project 
purposes and operations. 

The chapter rs basically a distillation and syntheBis of the informa- 
tion and insights gained in numerous conversations with COP people 
of all role groups, in visits to projects around the countr^f, through 
attendance at regional and State-level COP eonfrfences, and by a close 
reading of such documents as^ Report on the Career OpportunitieH 
Program Nittioiial Coiijerence, March 3-6, 1974. 

The published source materials uBed most often were the COP Proj- 
ect DirettonH' Handbook and the publications of the Leadership Train- 
ing Institute ^especially IMPACT) and the New Careers Training- 
Laboratory imp NOTES and COP %dletim). Additional sources in- 
cluded 75-^100 local project publications and newsletters as well as 
statistics collected by tlSOE and/or MIES on appropriations, partici^ 
pantB, school systems, and participating colleges and universities. 



Chapters, The City as COP Turf 

and • 
Chapter 6. In the Country: Large Waves In Small Ponds 

The data for these two chapters came chief l?,^ from site visits of 2 to 
3 days each to the 10 projects described. These included extensive meet- 
ings with COP directors, coordinators, ^unselors, team leaders, co= 
operating teachers, administrators, college and university deans and 
profpsors, school board members, COP advisory council members, 
no n -COP community and service agency representatives, and, of cru- 
cial irhpgrtance, the participants themselves. All told, the author and 
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Dr. Margaret Coughliii'disciissed various facets of COP with agprpxi= 
mately 35 project directors, 25 college or universit^oordin^^rea'^5- 
100 teachers arici staff members of school systems, 100 COP partici- 
pants, 5 State coordinators (or staff members), all 10 LJSOE regional 
project officersrand present and former members of the USOE COP 
staff. An important feature of all visits was contact with the actual 
-classroom settings In which COP participants worked, -^t* 

Well in advance of site visits, directors gracious 1>* provided project 
data in considerable detail* and these were t^ioroughly digested by the 
visitors prior to discussions at the site. The information included basic 
statistics, catalogues, curricular materials, participant data, demo- 
graphic information, and public information materials. 

Additional demographic and statistical background data came from 
Nell Peirce, r/ie Mega^ttitei^-ofA merica. Prank Levy et al.f Urban Out- 
CO m en , an d D a v i d R oger s , lluLiv in gn to n S t reef, aswellasfromcensus 
abstracts and articles^ in travel magazines and journals. These were 
supplemented by irtformal previsit conversations with informed non- 
COP individuals and a 4lose review of the publicatiorts of the LTI 
(especially IMPACT) and the New Careers Training Laboratory. 

Chapter?. The Unlikely Alliance! COP and Acadame 

The^statistical data on Institutions of higher education on which this 
chapter is based came primarily from catalogues and bulletins of the 
colleges and universities covered, as Well as from such guides to Ameri= 
can colleges and universities as Cass and Blrnbaum, Barron's, The Neiv 
York Times guide, and Lovejoy*s. The projects provided supplementary 
information mainly concerned with their own activities in the colleges 
'and'universitifis. Basic raaterials produced by the U.S. Off ice of Educa- 
tion, the Civil Rights Commission, the National Education Association, 
and the New Careers Training Laboratory were also consulted. 

Of central importance were discussions, mostly by telephone, vvith 
project directors and other key personnel at the nine COP, projects 
described, and conversations with representatives of the 15^20 addi= 
tional higher education institution.^serving COP participants. These 
vvere supplemented by raw data on COP interactions with institutions 
of higher education drawn from a study in progress being conducted by 
EASE (Evaluation, Audits and Systems in Education) under a contract 
from the Study Commission on Untlergraduate Education and the 
Education of Teachers at the University of Nebraska. 

Information on Rutgers GCOP came chiefly from (SOP BuHvtin 4 
(Vol. II) by John Merrow, and from a meeting with GCOP staff mem- 
bers. Material on the Union (jraduate School came from articles by and 
a conversation with its director, Roy F^air field, from circulars describ- 
ing the^Hchoors Elementaty and Secondary School Administrators' 
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doctoral program, and from the New Careers Training Laboratory's 
proposal for a doctoral program for COP directors. 

More general works that provided necessary background on the place 
^of teacher training institutions included: B. Othanel Smith et aL, 
Teachers for the Real World \ James C. Stxijie^ Break thrmigh in Tedcher 
Education', Charles E.. Silberman, Crisis in the Cloj^Hroom] and James 
Condkntf The Education of 4^ me ^ ' ^ 



Chaptat 8, An interim Summing Up 

This chapter is in most important respects a product of the writer's 
conversations, observations, and an^alySis. During the .9 months of 
rese^ch, interviews, and initial drafting that w^nt into the manu- 
script, he and Dr. Margaret Coughlin engaged in extended discussion^ 
with a wide range of persons possessing various levels of expertise on 
COP and related subjects; Some of the more valuable insights were 
provided by. such individuals as the participants in the August 1974 
meeting of the Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and 
the Education of Teachers. 

Documentary sources for chapter 8 were also available. Three of the 
more prominent were Abt AssocifiteB, Inriovation and Chartge, the raw 
data on COP collected by EASE, and the wealth of information col- 
lected in NCTL's study of the performance of COP-trained persons in 
their first year as teachers. 
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